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Haynes’ Reservoir Oiler for Locomotive Slide- 
Valves. 


The engravings represent an arrangement devised by Mr. 
Orville Haynes, Master Mechanic of the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road, for oiling locomotive valves. It consists of a cast-iron 
reservoir, A, which is placed on top of the boiler near the 
chimney, and filled with oil or tallow, which is kept in a fluid 
condition by the heat of the boiler. Atthe bottom of the res- 
ervoir is a measuring valve, B, which consists of a case with 
a hollow conical plug fitted to it, similar to that of an 
ordinary plug cock, The case B of the valve has openings, 
C C, which communicate with the reservoir. The plug has 
corresponding openings, and when itis turned so that the 
latter correspond with C C, communication is opened be- 
tween the reservoir and the inside of the plug or measuring- 
valve, and the latter is filled with oil. The case B has other 
openings, D D, represented by dotted lines in fig. 1,o0n its 
under side, which communicate with pipes, F F, which are 
connected by pipes, G, with the steam-chests of the locomotive. 
If after the measuring-valve is filled with oil it is turned a 
quarter turn, the openings C C will be closed and communi- 
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Railroad Combinations. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD. GAZETTE : 

The public view with evident distrust and decided disap- 
proval the formation of combinations between the different 
members of any important interest, and it is very apparent 
that they consider that the only object that can be the in- 
centive for the formation of any such combinations is the 
extortions of higher and unreasonable prices from the pur- 
chaser. 

Hence we hear such strong denunciations of what are usu- 
ally termed “grasping monopolies;” such sweeping asser- 
tions that all combinations are prejudicial to the public 
welfare. 

It cannot be denied that the facts in many cases in the 
past have, and, probably, in many cases in the future will, 
justify fully as strong and sweeping assertions as these; for 
it has often occurred that by the formation of skillful and 
compact combinations great monopolies have been created, 
which, being controlled by avaricious and unprincipled 
managers, have pursued a course of action that has been 
detrimental to the public good, and that has required the 
consumer to pay for certain articles far more than what 
would be a just and equitable price. Still, because this may 
be often true, it does not sustain any such sweeping asser- 
tions as that all combinations are wrong and antagonistic to 
the best interests of the community. For when the object 
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equivalent to taking the unpopular side of the argument on 
any question, and to maintain that these combinations are 
frequently beneficial to the public, as well as necessary for 
the financial success of the railroads would be consi¢ered by 
many a Granger citizen to be as rank treason as ever existed 
since theday of Arnold. 

But candid and unbiased investigation will demonstrate 
the truth of this position, and will completely vindicate the 
policy of roads agreeing together to anything that will 
maintain fair rates of transportation. 

It would hardly be right to hold old King Solomon respor - 
sible for the ancient proverb, that ‘ opposition is the life of 
trade,” for that eminently wise old gentleman had seen 
enough of this world to know that while opposition might, 
to a certain extent, be the life of trade, it was oftentimes 
the death of traders, especially if they engaged in such warm 
competition as to disregard the cost of production in their 
eager desire to do a large business. 

Rivalry in business within reasonable limits may act as a 
stimulus to energetic action, and induce a closer study of the 
needs and taste of the consumer, but when everything is 
sacrificed to an overpowering ambition to secure trade that 
would ordinarily go to other dealers, the result is ultimately 
bankruptcy and disaster to all. 

In support of the proposition that any arrangement that 
will secure a moderate profit to the railroads concerned in it, 
and that combinations formed for this purpese are conducive 
to the general prosperity of the community, the following is 
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HAYNES’ OILER FOR LOCOMOTIVE SLIDE-VALVES. 


cation will be established between the inside of the measure- 
ing-valve and the pipes /’ F’, and thence by the pipes G with 
the steam-chests. As the openings CC are closed, only the 
quantity of oil contained in the measuring-valve can flow 
into the steam-chests. In this way the quantity of oil sup- 
plied to the valves can be accurately gauged each time they 
are oiled. 

The measuring-valve is operated by a shaft S, on the in- 
side of the reservoir but which extends to the outside through 
a stuffing-box, H. On the inside it has an arm, J, which is 
connected by a rod, J, to another arm, K, attached to the 
valve-plug. On the outside of the reservoir is another verti- 
cal arm, L, which is connected by a rod, R, with the cab and 
by which the measuring-valve can be operated. The action 
of this mechanism is obvious from the engravings; the dot- 
ted lines in fig. 2 represent the position of the arms when the 
measuring-valve is open to the reservoir, so as to fill the 
former with oil; and the full lines show the levers as they 
stand when the valve is discharging the oil through the pipes 
FG. 

Suitable plugs are screwed into the ends of the measuring- 
valve plug, so that its capacity can be either increased or 
diminished by screwing them further in or out. ‘ 

The reservoir is filled by unscrewing the plug N on top. 
This plug has a small hole drilled through the centre to ad- 
mit air into the reservoir, and thus equalize the air pressure 
on the inside and outside of the reservoir. P 

This device has been used by Mr. Haynes for some time 
on the engines on the Iron Mountain road, and he reports 
that it is working very satisfactorily. It certainly gives a 
very convenient way of knowing exactly how much oil is 
applied to the valves, which often is determined by mere 
guess-work. Mr. Haynes’ address is Carondelet, Mo. 


is only to secure a fair recompense for value given or a just 


to all and are praiseworthy weapons of defense. 

While we are more accustomed to designate as combina 
tions the union of large bodies or immense capital, it is none 
the less true that combinations of greater or less magnitude 
permeate all classes of society ; in fact, society itself is merely 
a combination of individuals banded together mainly to bet- 
ter protect the interests and promote the prosperity of each 
member, and the laws and usages of society are merely the 
different articles of the contract. That this combination is 
not only justifiable, but necessary, every one will admit, 
and the natural conclusion will be, that if combination or 
union, in its broadest sense, be commendable, may not the 
same be said of smaller or more limited combinations, when 
the object be good and their action honest ? 

Among the different combinations that have been the sub- 
ject of public displeasure, none have been more bitterly de- 
nounced or more strongly opposed than combinations made 
between railroads in relation to competitive trade, whether the 
arrangement has been to consolidate, to pool revenue, or 
simply to enter into a permarent, or even temporary, 
arrangement to maintain rates. 

In either event, the public has looked upon it as a project 
to make them pay extortionate and arbitrary rates, and, 
while the facts of the case would rarely sustain this 
declaration, they have considered as indisputable and con- 
clusive eviaence that this was the true intent of the compact, 
the fact that rates have been advanced from the exceed- 
ingly low rates that had existed before the roads came to an 
understanding among themselves. 

To defend the action of the railroad companies is virtually 





Every one will admit that, owing to the vast amount of 


remuneration for services rendered, and the means used to | capital invested in railroads in this country, amounting in 
attain this result are honorable, combinations are beneficial | the aggregate to many hundred million dollars, its interests 


| are very closely allied with all other interests of the coun- 
try; so closely indeed, that no important action can be taken 
in relation t» its interest but what will affect to a very great 
extent all other branches of trade. If this vast capital be 
unproductive, it means that the incomes of the many bond- 
holders and stockholders will be reduced in the same propor- 
tion as the profits derived from the capital invested in these 
enterprises are reduced; and the diminution of their income 
will result in the adoption of a rigid system of economy until 
their expenditure corresponds with their decreased income. 

As an employer of labor, the railroads take an important 
rank in the industries of the country; employing, as they do, 
many thousands in the various departments of the service, 
The number employed, or, at least, the wages paid, depend 
almost entirely upon the profits of the business. Experience 
demonstrates that any reduction of revenue is met by rail- 
road managers by curtailing expenses as much as possible, 
and the very first thing to feel it will be the price of labor, 

There are always many repairs that cannot be postponed, 
the material for which will cost the market price, but they 
will endeavor to pare down the price of the labor to the low- 
est figure possible. Consequently, if the income of the capi- 
talist and the wages of the employé are so dependent on the 
business of the road, and if they endeavor to live within 
their respective incomes, it is but fair to concede that the 
various trades that supply their diversified wants will feel 
any contraction that may be made in their incomes. 

Again, the many manufacturers that furnish the railroads 
with engines, cars, rails or supplies of any kind will also be 
greatly affected by any depression that may occur in the 
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transportation business ; and, as these manufacturers em- 
ploy a large amount of help, whose number and wages de- 
pend on the demand for the particular article in the manu- 
facture of which they are employed, and as the dealers that 
supply them with food to eat or clothes to wear will also | 
feel the result, bere is another instance where the influence | 
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of the railroads is wide-spread. 


If any depression of the railroad business has such in- 


First Annual Convention. 


The first annual convention of this Association met at 
the International Hotel, Niagara Falls, Sept. 10, at 11 a.m., 


jurious effect on somany other important branches of trade, | and was called toorder by the President, Mr. L. J. Spauld- 


it is most assuredly consistent to maintain that anything 


ing. 
that will prevent the a? dahil tabi Of allie will Fine reading of the minutes of the Boston meeting was dis- 


pensed with. 


be beneficial to the public welfare and will have a tendency | The roll being called, the following new members signed 


to promote prosperity in all the varied industries. 


their names: J. H. McDonald, Chicago & Northwestern; H 


So much for the public; now for the railroads. Let us in- D. Hanover, Thomas Adamson, Ohio & Mississippi; L. D. 


Badger, Boston, Concord & Montreal; D. E. Sullivan, Pitts- 


quire what is the most to their advantage ¢ to meet competi- | burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis; W. H. Caniff, Lake Shore & 
tors in a spirit of compromise and equity, or to declare for | Michigan Southern; D, L. Harris, W. H. Marshall, Vandalia 
open war! Assuming that railroads do not materially differ Line; J. Burnett, J. H. Preston, Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
from other corporations, and that the main object is to make cific; C. A. Merriman, Thomas Hilliard, Philadelphia, Wil 


all the money they can, the first question will be as to which lopy, Atlantic & Great Western; T. Collopy, New York, 
method will be the most profitable. Any railroad man who - 2 - —_ ‘ 
has been identified with any warm fight for trade will un- Barnes, New York Central & Hudson River; C. H. ilbirds, 


: _E 
hesitatingly say that any fair agreement in relation to com-| Moore, David Wright and Amcs Rogers were added 
petitive traffic, honestly kept by all parties, is highly pref- | letter. 


mington & Baltimore; T. G. Armstrong. P. Collopy, E. Col- 
e Erie & Western; James Brown, Stephen Suit H 


R. H. Minor, Wabash. The names of C, E. Keys, H. E. 
by 


erable, and that where there is a disposition to compromise Chief Engineer Charles Latimer, of the Atlantic & Great 


by division of tounage, or by a mere plan to establish and 


Western, and Chief Engineer 8. T. Fuller, of the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington & Baltimore, both of whom were present, 


hold paying rates, there is very little difficulty in forming | were chosen honorary members. 


and carrying out the terms of the compact. 


In support of the assertion that some combination in rela- | son 
tion to competitive traffic will be beneficial, take the follow-| J. W. Wellington, European & North American; H 


ing illustration: 


The Secretary then read communications from Messrs. 
Doyle, Detroit, Lansing & Northern; James Heron, Atchi- 
Topeka & Sauta Fe; H. E. Bradley, Allegheny Valley; 


“4. 


Keiser, Chicago & Northwestern; J. 8. Lane, Housatonic; 


The Deep River & Shallow Lake and the Hightown & Low- a Bie da zht, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and from 


untington. 


burgh Railroads are competing lines between two large| Tbe report of Treasurer G, R. Hardy was then read as fol- 
cities ; in the matter of length of line, grades, etc., neither | !OWs: 


! > aneci ‘ . Credit: 

as ANY spec jai advantage ; they are both under the control To cash from G. 'T. Wiswell, Secretary cece eee s{$35,00 
of energetic, wide-awake and ambitious managers—men Debit: 

whose bumps of pugnacity and aggressiveness are fully de- | BY ©48h paid Secretary for stationery, printing, ete......... er 
veloped, and who are determined at all hazards to have what Balance, cash on hand 5 oie apa ks eae $19.50 
they consider their share of the business between these two| The report was accepted. Some bills presented by the 
points. To start off, they have but slight knowledge of what | Secretary were referred to the Executive Committee. 


the amount of this business really is ; to be sure, they know The election of officers being next in order, Mr. L. J. 
how much of the business they are getting, but their infor- Spaulding was chosen President; J. W. Kennedy, First Vice- 


President; J. W. Alsop, Second Vice-President; George T. 


mation as to what proportion of the business their competitor | Wiswell, Secretary; G. R. Hardy, Treasurer. 
is getting is wholly speculative, and is generally over-esti- Messrs. A. C. Stevens, C. H. Gilbirds and Thomas Adam- 
mated. For this reason their conception of the importance of | S08 Were appointed a committee to select five names for the 


this trade is far greater than more thorough information 


Executive Committee. 
The subject of place for next meeting being taken up, Cin- 


would warrant, and, believing that they are not getting | cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, New York. Cleve- 
their share of the trade, they use every device to Jand and Indianapolis were suggested. A proposal that a 
divert trade from their opponent, Printed tariffs become a ballot be taken by letter after the adjournment of the Con- 


vention was negatived on account of the labor involved, and 


dead letter. Every sbipper has a special rate, presumably | Cleveland was finally chosen. 
known only to himself apd the officials of the road with| The Committee of three then presented the following 
whom it was made; and as the competing 1 has no means | 2@™e* for the Executive Committee: D. W. Wellington, 


of finding out what the rates of its opponent are, it has to 


European & North American; J. H. Preston, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; R. 8. Minor, Wabash; W. H. Caniff, Lake 


fight in the dark, and wiil underbid until it secures the coy-| Shore & Michigan Southern; J. W. Shanks, New London 
eted trade for a short time, But only for ashort time, I¢| Northern, 
being a casé of dog eat dog, the final result is that both lines These nominations were approved by the Convention, and 


are carrying the tratiic between these two points at ridicu- 


a recess was then taken for dinner. 
After recess, Mr. Charles Latimer, by request, made an 


lously low rates, and not securing one iota more of the busi- | interesting address, which we have heretofore published 
ness than they would if fair and equitable rates prevailed (Railroad Gazette for Sept. 26, page 507), for which the 


Nor is this cutting and fluctuation of rates of any particular 


thanks of the Convention were voted. 
Some discussion followed on the best order of business, and 


benefit to any one, What a freighter may make by secur- | several suggestions were made; among others, that a hos- 
ing one special rate, he is likely to lose by some other pital for worn-out railroad men and an insurance fund be 


freighter getting a little lower rate from the other line. 
Hence, a general feeling of distrust is caused among all the ! of discussin 
parties interested. As merchants are like all other sensible | 8°lved to h« 


discussed. Mr. Latimer described the meetings of Atlantic 
& Great Western road-masters as suggesting some methods 
OF payee and arriving at conclusions, It was re- 
aid an evening session and to appoint a committee 


people and wish to make all the money they can, it is rather to prepare questions for discussion then and on the second 


unlikely that the consumers will be benefitted much by any 


reduction of rates. 


day. 
ie article from the Railroad Gazette upon questions 
suitable for discussion by the Convention was read. On the 


Through some sudden inspiration, or by the intervention suggestion that each road-master present the chief difficulty 


of some apostle of common-sense, these energetic and enter- 


he had found in maintaining track, discussion was opened. 
Mr. WIsweELL.—I would say that the most difficult thing I 


prising managers are caused to see the error of their ways, have to contend with is sliding banks, clay banks, that is in 
and the absurdity of their previous policy, and they get to- satpres of the your. iwee Salling wen. Our Manager > 


gether and enter into an arrangement to maintain fair and 


short time ago about the advisability of using some of our 
sleepers for building a wall; whether it would not be 


equitable rates, which they will find no trouble in obtaining. economical instead of putting up stone, but he disagreed 
Then they find that they receive about the same business | With me. 1, however, cited cases | have known of from 
as heretofore, and the increased revenue resulting there- hearsay, on the Central Vermont, where they had bank-walls 


built of old ties, up 20 years, which were in as good a state 


from, conclusively proves the wisdom of the policy that they | of preservation as when put up. 

had been so very dilatory in adopting. They will also find : we Harpy.— ae ane water ene the pr we have to 

in many instances, that they had very exag, ’ | handle one way and another, Now, with water, we have all 
y , gerated ideas : 4 a? - samaetimesn i¢ comes 38 . ae 

concerning the importance of the competitive trade, over sorts of trouble; sometimes it comes and takes out a culvert 


which they had fonght so bitterly. 


the bank on the track; and sometimes it comes under the 


When the new order of thi becom track. Last year was the toughest year we have had. 
lished, and every shipper iar anien eye aganpe — think the New England men will bear me out in that—with 


fire on the bridges, and water in the wash-outs and slides, 


footing, as all other shippers, and that the rates of freight | throwing the track in many cases—we can sum up the prin- 
are no higher than the customary rates on other lines, they | cipal part of our anxiety and trouble. 


will be better satisfied than when they paid lower rates, but 


have one more word to say. I would like to know if, in 


had no assurance but what some other Gina of this came the opinion of those members of the Association who are 


conversant with stone ballast, whether it is better than 


kind of goods had been able to secure better rates than they, | gravel ballast. We have places in ledges where the ledges 
Habitual croakers may say that this is incipient monopoly are not taken out as thoroughly as we would like, and the 
and that while a combination of this kind may in itself Wl water comes in and freezes and throws out the track in win- 


ter; and, speaking a few days ago witha man from the 


all right, it is only the starting point for subsequent abuses; | West on the subject, he said: “Dig out that ledge and put 
that when the roads find that by codperation they have no in stone ballast, and you will be perfectly free from 
difficulty in holding fair rates, they will endeavor to in- wwouble.” 


The PresipENT.—I call upon Mr. P. Collopy on the ques- 


crease the rates to an unreasonable figure; that when they | tion of ballast. 


find they possess the power, they will be likely to use it arbi- 


trarily. 


Mr. CoLLopy.—I consider gravel ballast ahead of any 
other ballast I know of, stone and sand included. 


Not being endowed with the gift of ‘prophecy it would Mr. ALsop.—Do you consider it better than furnace cin- 


hardly be proper to affirm or deny the truth of these asser- 


ders ¢ 
Mr. CoLLopy.—Yes, I do. My opinion is that within five 


tions; but taking the past as a guarangee for the future, it | Years from the time the cinder ballast is laid it will snap and 


would be very hard to find a precedent that would in any 
degree justify these charges. Most railroad managers are | last / 
too desirous of increasing the volume of their trade to its 


reak in winter time. 
Mr. ALsop.— Would not that hold good also with stone bal- 


Mr. CoLLory.—Stone ballast would have the same tend- 


greatest limits, and too strong adv ency. Locomotive ashes and good clean gravel I prefer to 
low rates in bringing about Be a en “¢ of peg geamrany Bed ~~ other kind. Locomotive ashes make a good ballast. 
’ 


r. Harpy.—How much more doves it cost to handle the 


any plans that would be likely to check the movement of | ties in stone or cinder ballast—to take out and replace 
freight. Still if any manager should desire to attempt any — y 

great infringements on the rights of the publi r. CoLLopy.—We do not know that. We are not using 
having to suffer the terrors of the here spsbdabeo. of | them enough to know. We began using them about two 





years ago. We cannot use stone as we do gravel or locomo- 
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Assembly Committee, would probably be sufficient restraint | tive ashes. We have to raise the track at least six inches 


| before using them at all; then they do very well; but you 
| cannot use them where you raise the track an inch or an inch 
| and a half. 

Mr. Harpy.—Do you have the stone ballast ? 

Mr. CoLLopy.—No; we use the gravel. It costs too much 
| to unload cinders and get them on the track. I could get 
| eight or ten cars a day loaded for nothing. We tried to take 

them and get them unlvaded, but it took such a long time to 
| unload them that some days, when the train came along and 
fog! could not stop for them, our men would come from 10 
| to 5 miles, and would wait and lose one-half a day’s time 
| before they could unload them. 
| Mr. Harpy.—Did you have them in the track last 
winter / 

Mr. CoLLopy.—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy.—And did the track heave, or did you see any 
| difference ? 
| Mr. Cottopy.—No; there was a good track last winter. 

Mr, LatimER.— You have the road in first-rate order with 
gravel ballast ? 

Mr. CoLLopy,—Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAtimER.—Now, you do not want to take out gravel 
ballast and put in cinder ballast, because you have good bal- 
last now, and, to take out any of it, you have to raise it six 
inches ¢? The question is: Would you take out gravel ballast 
to-day, when you would have to raise the track six inches 
inorder to get it under at all? or, would you repair the 
track simply with a little gravel, where you can raise it one- 
| half an inch or an inch ? 
| Mr, CoLtopy.—Yes, that is the point. You will need at 
| least 15 or 20 men in a gang to raise the track six inches, 
especially with as many trains running as we bave. 

fr. ARMSTRONG.—I would like to hear from any of the 
road-masters using cinders or stone ballast as to what it 
costs, not in dollars and cents, but in days’ labor. 

Mr, ALsop.—Do you mean putting in ties here and there ? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—I mean ties, 2,640 to the mile; T mean 
to finish it complete. I will state here it is my system where 
the track is in true service and level, and where there is no 
gravel to lift it, to have my foreman draw the spike and 
raise the track so as not to consume gravel unnecessarily. 
We only start the spikes, not draw them. We are not 
| troubled with joints on our road; we have places where the 
centre gets low before the joints. It is a combined joint and 
chair. Our joint and chair together will weigh about 50 
pounds. 

Mr. SuLLIVAN.—Wherever the joint occurs must be the 
weakest point of the rail. I think there is nearly one-halt' 
more labor performed on joints than on any other part of 
the rail. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—I contend the gentleman is wrong. 
Taking the joint [ speak of, properly put up, you will find 
that the deflection is but a trifle less than what the deflec- 
tion would bein any other distance of the rail, the same 
length. So with the ties, eight inches apart, you increase 
your strength at the joint. 

The Paasnane—i hope the gentleman in his discussion 
will remember that the subject is ‘‘road-bed.” Joints will 
come in time. 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—Do you use rolling-mill clinkers ? 

Mr. CoLLopy.—Yes; we call them slag, iron and lime- 
stone, 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—I first introduced them on the Pittsburgh, 
Chicago & Fort Wayne road. I had the blacksmith make 
little small mills to crack them. We pay $1.25 a car-load 
for them now; and with 75 or 80 trains a day passing over 
the road, my experience is that gravel and cinders will go 
through it very soon. Cinders will rot out a tie very fast, 
and the hot sun after a rain will affect it; the tie will crack 
and snap. It apparently looks well, but let two or three 
showers of rain come and you can look right through it. 

Mr, CoLLopy,—What do you consider the life of a tie ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—My experience is that the life of a tie is 
seven years. 

Mr, CoLLopy.—In cinders ¢ 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—About three or four years will play them 
out, in cinders. 

Mr, CotLopy.—In mill cinders ? 

Mr. SvuLLIvaAN.—They will last equally with rock bal- 
ast. 

Mr. WIsWwELL.—What kind of timber do you use dowr 
there ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—We use burr oak and white oak. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—Answer my question as to the number 
of ties a man and crew can put in in a day, furnace cinders 
compared to gravel. 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—I always calculate my plans in putting in 
ties that they will put in 15 tiesa day to the man. The 
foreman always does the spiking; that is, in fine gravel. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—But the gentleman has evaded my 
question. I want to know what labor it takes to bring his 
ties out of the cinders. How many ties will a man take out 
of a road ballasted thoroughly with the furnace cinders, and 
do the spiking and all the other work ¢ 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—I have not tested the point exactly. I 
never confine the men to anything of that kind, to the work- 
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or bank, sometimes it soaks into clay-banks, and down comes | 


ing of mill clinkers. 

Mr. CoLLopy.—I would also like to ask how many feet of 
track you will allow in the coal cinders for each man a day ¢ 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—We use no coal cinders, 

Mr. CoLLopy.—I would be willing to make a wager that I 
could put in a mile of gravel while you were putting one- 
half a mile of furnace cinders. 

Mr. Harpy.—Well, if it costs double the amount for fur- 
nace cinders that it does in gravel ballast, here is a man who 
claims the tie will last one-third longer in cinder, from six 
to seven years. 

Mr. SULLIVAN.—It is owing a great deal tothe time of 
year the tie is got out. 

Mr. Harpy.—If it costs eight cents for gravel, it costs 16 
cents for cinder on that basis, then your tie costs in the be- 
ginning 50 cents, that makes the price of the tie 66 cents, 
against 56 cents, and the 66-cent tie will last one-third lon- 
ger, of course there is something gained in that. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—I will have to gainsay Mr. Hardy’s 
statement, and ask Mr. Latimer to show what has been the 
average life of a tie on the Atlantic road with furnace cin- 
der; | think he will state the average life of a tie is eight 
years. 

“ Mr. Harpy.—One minute. These are simply conclusions 
I have arrived at. There may be an exception to the rule. 

Mr, SULLIVAN.—Perhaps the timber a the section of the 
country has to do with that. I would like to hear from 
members present in regard to that. 

Mr. LatmmER.—I can give you the average of the life of 
ties on the Atlantic road. On the First Division where there 
is nothing but gravel ballast, ten years, average; including 
sidings on the Second Division, which is also gravel ballast, 
but very poorly ballasted—that is Mr. Collopy’s division— 
eight years and four months; on the Third, hardly better 
ballast, nine and one-tenth years: on the Fourth, a good deal 
better ballast, ten years and three months. On a portion of 
the road, not well ballasted, very poorly ballasted indeed— 
that is the Third Division—seven years and eight months; 
and in the longest part, better ballasted, eight years and two 





months. In another portion, where the traffic is light, eight 
years and five months; and where it is still lighter, with 
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good gravel ballast, eleven years. And here we come to al 
»ortion of the road which is very curving,and very fair bal- | 
ast, all gravel, however, eight years and eight months, and | 
when you come to the division which Mr. Collopy has charge 
of, which has four rails on it, you have six years and nine | 
months; and on the division which has meek of the cinder | 
ballast—I mean mill cinder, slag—six years and eight 
months at least. 


cinder or gravel track the line may be the same in fall. How 
is it in spring—do you not find them worked out of line ? 

Mr. BuRNETT.—Not in good gravel track. 

Mr, SuLLIVAN.—I find considerable trouble with it in the 
spring of the year. 

Mr. BuRNETT.—Perhaps you have not gravel enough. 

Mr. SuLLivan.—I leave no sags in is. Ihave plenty of 
ballast under it. I am not wanting for ballast, gall or ex- 


Mr. Harpy.—Are these ties taken out for decay or wear ¢| perience is, it will always work out of line; when you run a 
Mr. LatimMeR.—Yes, for decay. The average of the whole | tr in 50 miles an hour, it must give one way or the other. 


road, between five and six miles, is eight and four-tenths | 
years for the life of ties, | 
“ Mr. Harpy.—That still leaves me in the dark, where I} 
commenced. The question is, whether in cinders the ties | 
will live longer than in gravel ¢ | 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—What class of timber is this tie made | 
of ? 


Mr. Burnetr.—The side of the track may heave, and I 
have even seen the south side heave as much as the north; 
and | have put under a twe-inch prop on the south side o' 
my track and an inch anda hall on the north to make it 
level. Now you understand that is the peculiarity of the 
ground. There is a little water running, water on the south 


: | side, and none in the north, that heaves it. 
Mr. Harpy.—Chestnut. 


Mr. LATIMER.—It would seem that the best track is that 


Mr. ARMSTRONG.—Uniless there is wear and break under | made up with stone ballast and built up with gravel, so that 


the rail, the remedy is not then in the ballast ? 

Mr. KeENNEDY.—The more rock you put under a chestnut | 
tie, the quicker the tie will give out, because it becomes more | 
rigid all the time. 

Mr. Harpy.—That is a question. 
years ago there was a piece of track laid for a change, and 
upon one of those tracks, about three-fourths of a mile 
was sawed ties, which wear like bridge ties, and I do not 
think the cutting up of those ties amounts to 25 per cent. 
of the rest of the road. The track is well laid; | 
it is a silicious country, good quartz rock, and there 
is no heaving at all. That one-half or three-quar-| 
ters of a mile is showing a good 
ties. The ballast is so evenly d stributed under it as to divide | 
up this surface-bearing, and not concentrate it as upon poor- | 
lv ballasted road, and where the road does not get a good 
even bearing on the tie ; therefore the question comes right | 
back, if the tie stands so well where it is sawed and finely | 
supported ; if it does wear so nicely on the bridges where the | 
ties are good. If your rock ballast is what it is claimed, 
making a solid surface, then is not a tie resting on that rock 
ballast saving the wear of the tie and of the rail very much ? 

Mr. LatrmerR.—I have no doubt whatever that there is 
mere wear upon the rail upon the rock ballast, and upon the 
cinder ballast, than there is upon gravel, or upon engine 
cinder, ashes, or coal dust. 

Mr. Harpy.—That is a very strong argument in favor of 
the gravel then. 

Mr. Latirmer.—I have been thinking of that a great deal. 
hat there is a great deal Jost in the wear of rails in the hard | 
ballast, we have not yet considered. I believe that the tie | 
with hard ballast will bedug into by the rail more than it | 
will upon an elastic ballast. | 

Mr. CoLLtopy.—There is more wear on the rolling stock, | 
and there is where we fin! the greatest proportion of our | 
broken rails in winter time. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—lI think you will find that locomotive 
cinders are calculated to preserve the life of some kinds of 
timber, and is injurious to others. In 1864 I filled a track | 
with locomotive cinders, and used white hemlock ties, Not | 
one per cent. of those have been removed to this day. That 
track is there yet, and that has upon it from three to four 
feet of locomotive cinders ; but we filled another track, put- | 
ting in cinders with oak ties, and they rotted out in five | 
years, so | think you will find a certain class of timber is | 
suited to a certain kind of ballast. We use white oak usually. | 

Mr. SHANKs.—What depth of cinder, over the ballast, is | 
necessary to protect the cars and the ties ? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—Nine inches. | 

Mr. CoLLopy,—I think white hemlock ties will last from | 
five to ten years. 

Mr SuLLIVAN.—In speaking about your hemlock ties, we | 
got about 5,000 one year, and dropped them in occasionally, | 
and the third year we didn’t pull them up, we shoveled them 
up, that is the difference. ‘Lhat was in Northern Michigan. | 

Mir. ARMSTRONG.—At what season of the year was the 
hemlock cut ¢ 

Mr. SuLLIVAN.—I could not tell. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—That makes all the difference 
world. If it is cut in the fall and up to the firstof April, it | 
will last a third longer, if not more; and if cut in the 
swamp, it is not white hemlock but is red hemlock and is not | 
the right kind. 

Mr. Burnwtt.—In gravel, | find no trouble to change from 
75 to 95 tiesa day. A tie | have with us, put up with five 
or six inches of stone under it, after five years { raised up 
six inches more, and put gravel on top of it, and now that 
is a dry fine piece of road. Of course we have changed no 
ties, and for repuir there has been no change only for cut- 
ting out under the rail. 

Mr. LAtTiIMER.— With how many men ? 

Mr. BuRNETT.—Six men and a foreman. 

Mr. Preston.—I would ask you one question in regard to 
the expense of keeping this surface once laid on good gravel 
or on broken rock. There has not been a great deal said 
about that, only about putting in and replacing the ties ; but 








in the 


About three or four | 





record for sawed | case as with gravel ballast. 


| water running all the time. 





if the ties last seven years, and you have a steel rail on that, 
what is the expense of keeping the surface ? 
or less raising of the surface / 

Mr. Burnett.—lIt is equally as good a surface with three 
times the amount of labor with stone ballast as with gravel 
ballast, from the fact, as [ said before, if a joint or centre 
goes down by a decayed tie, or the like, the elevation you | 
give it is so little, it is almost impossible to tamp it, and the | 
work is destroyed because it is tamped too hard ; while in | 
good gravel there is nothing of the kind to contend with. | 
It can be tamped without trouble. 

Mr. Preston.—Do you think the yearly expense is less | 
upon the gravel than upon the broken rock ¢ 


‘ | 


Mr. Burnett. —It is about 40 per cent. less. 


You have more | 





Mr. AnMsTRONG.—What is the difference in expense in| nected with putting in ties and removing them than in rock | and oak. 


keeping the road-bed clear of grass and weeds in rock 
ballast ? | 

Mr. BurNnetT.—It is one-half less. 

Mr. SuLLIvan.—In regard to keeping a good surface on 
rock, four years ago this fall the Pan-Handle road sent us a | 
little rock ballast to try it. 
contend it is better than gravel, for in winter time I found | 
the north side of the track holds the frost in it longer than | 


on the south side, the track will settle in the spring of the | there is, then it would have a tendency to wear longer upon | through. 


year, and consequently you will have to go over it. The | 
rock ballast settles perfectly even. Upon that ground the | 
rock ballast is far superior to gravel or cinder ballast. My | 
choice is rock ballast, and next clinkers, i. e., furnace cindors, | 
if youcan get them. Weare to no expense in keeping it up. 
The fall weeds grew a little, but it died out, and we have 
been troubled with no weeds to amount to anything. 
Mr. ArmstRoNG.—How long has the stone been in the | 
track ? 
Mr. SULLIVAN.—Four years this summer. | 
Mr. Burnert.—There is very little trouble in gravel set- | 
tling underneath. We all must acknowledge that different 
soil controls the growth of weeds to a certain extent. 
Mr. SuLurvan. —In East and West roads the frost leaves | 
the south side before it does the north. 


when you want to raise it a quarter of an inch, or an inch 
and a half, as the case may be, you can do it, but not so with 
stone. 

Mr. WISWELL.— Willa clay embankment, with 12 to 20 
inches of stone ballast, heave more than with gravel 
ballast ¢ 

Mr. BurnETT.—I believe stone will heave nearly as much 
as gravel. Stone is more open than gravel; then it must 
freeze the harder in the clay underneath. If the frost can 
pass through that broken rock, and get to the clay readily, 
the clay will freeze. 

Mr. FuLLER.—The track heaves up 


nearly as much in that 
It wil 


heave stone ballast and 
track too. : 

Mr. SHANKS.—As soon as the frost strikes the clay, and 
gets down a sufficient distance, we then get the heaving. It 
is when it gets down into that clay that we get it. If we 
have eighteen or twenty inches of ballast, it won’t get into 
the clay very much, I have dug down before now into the 
clay where it was raised six inches, and there was a body of 
clay frozen solid. Now the fact that stone ballast will keep 
that from heaving is absurd. The moment it gets into the 
clay it is going up. Butif you have gravel, it will tend to 
keep the frost out to a certain extent. 

Mr. Preston.—In cases of heaving, is it not caused by im- 
perfect drainage as much as anything else? or, im other 
words, the ditches are not deep enough to take the water off. 

Mr. Suanks.—I bave seen it in this way. Where the 
ditch was two feet deeper than the top of the road-bed, and 
a cat could run through the track. 

Mr. Preston.—How big was the cat ? 

Mr. Burnett.—I have a cut row about 250 feet long, and 
I assure you to-day that the water is running eight inches to 
the bottom of the tie, and I will assure you, too, that that 
never did heave. 

Mr. WiIsweELL.—lI will substantiate that statement. I have 
a rock cut with the water right up to the end of the ties, 
There were some cases where it would heave the gravel up 
through the ties, but the ties never went out of place. 

Mr. Harpy.—We have a long rock-cut with plenty of 
water in it, in which we laid 1,000 feet of new steel. In 
winter that cut gives us plenty of trouble, and the question 
arose with me, whether I could substitute rock ballast and 
save wear and tear. Some have said that I could, but 1 
don’t exactly see it yet. If any one can find any way to 
show me how to make that cut good, with any form of bal- 
last, I should like to know it. it is a difficult place with the 


Mr. Burnetr.—I would lay some sewer-pipe, three inch 
sewer-pipe, then fill it with your gravel, right up to the 
end of your ties, and 1 know from experience that it would 
prevent a great deal of heaving where water comes from 
the top and has no chance to escape from the bottom. 

Mr. Harpy.—In this case I do not imagine any sort of 
»ipe would stand the temperature, We have a good many 
Jos ges of that character, making it a matter of figuring 
to a considerable extent to know how to manage in these 
cases, 

Mr. LatimER.—How deep is the rock below the bottom of 
your ditch ? 

Mr. Harpy.—It comes right out to probably two feet of 
the rail, and, IT presume, runs down several thousand feet be 
low the bottom of the ditch. We losta great deal of steel rail 
there I know. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—On account of the rigidness of the road- 
bed ¢ 

Mr. Harpy.—1! think that was it ; this steel rail had been 
in service perhaps three years. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—What proportion of wear do you con 
sider in your four solid winter months (which you have, | 
presume) your steel rails suffer, compared with your 
other eight months in the year ¢ 

Mr. Harpy.—Well, 1 thirk the life of that steel was 
wobably diminished in comparison about 40 per cent. It is 
impossible to make a close statement of it now. 

Mr. Burnett.—How has its wear this present summer 


| compared with its wear of last winter ¢ 


Mr. Harpy.—That piece of steel was taken out last year 
before we had this last season which was particularly 
rough. 

Mr. ADAMSON.—My experience is, that the rock is the 
cheapest ballast we have in cuts along the road. I approve 
of rock for one reason by my experience a tie lasts longer 
in rock, and I think it has less tendency to heave in winter, 
although in Indiana we don’t have the frost to contend with 
that the gentlemen further east have. Another advantage 
in rock is that weeds and grass do not grow toattract stock 
where there are no fences, With us it is difficult to get good 
gravel. We have loam and clay mixed which the frost will 
heave more than it will rock, There is more expense con- 


or in sand, but L approve of jt for the reason givert. 

Mr. BURNETT.—Suppose you could get good nice gravel, 
then how would it compare with loose stone ¢ 

Mr. ApamMson.—I would certainly prefer it. 


Mr. Latimer.—I would ask Mr. Adamson if the rails do | 
We put steel rails on it, and I} not wear more upon stone bailast than upon gravel ballast, | and yellow pine, b 


or locomotive cinder ¢ 

Mr. Apamson.—I will admit there is less elasticity. If 
cravel than rock. 
ballast, 

Mr. Latimer.—How much longer would a rail last upon 
gravel and locomotive cinder than upon stone ballast-— 10 
per cert ¢ 

Mr. Apamson.—No, I do not think that much. 

Mr. LatimerR-—What would you think the best class of 
ballast would be to make a perfect bed? Would you not 
say pure gravel upon stone ? Suppose you had a nice bed of 
gravel upon stone, would it not remedy the effect entirely ¢ 

Mr. ADAMSON. — Yes, it might. 

The President here appointed Messrs. Charles ]atimer, 8. 
T. Fuller and G, T, Wiswell the committee to prepare and 
present subjects for discussion, 

‘he question of place for next meeting was then called up 


‘The great trouble is, we have not enough 





At the evening session, the Committee on subjects for dis- 
cussion presented the following report: 

. Rhea Committee on Questions for discussion report the 
ollowing: 

First.—In elevating curves, which of the following meth- 
ods do you recommend ? 

1, Depress the inner rail and continue the outer rail on the 
same grade as the tangent. 

2. Elevate the outer rail and continue the inner rail on the 
same grade as the tangent. 

8. Depress the inner rail one-half and elevate the outer rail 
the other hal? cf the required elevation. 

Second.—Cross ties: Best material; time of cutting; life; 
preservatives; size; manutacture; should they be peeled. 

Third.—When you have a reverse curve of uniform de- 
sree, without connecting tangent, at what point will you 
1ave the maximum elevation of outer rail ¢ 

Fourth.—Frogs, crossings and switches, 

Fifth.--What is the best pattern of hand-car ? 

Sixth.—The best form of rail-joints. 

Seventh.—The best nut-lock—inerits and patterns. 

Kighth.—The best method of laying rails as to joints. 

Ninth.—Ballast unloading. 

‘ The report was received and the question of ties taken up 
rst. 

Mr. ALs- p.—It is admitted by all railroad men, I suppose, 
that a good white-oak hewed tie is better for all purposes 
than any other tie that is made, except of iron, or glass, or 
some new improvement that we know nothing about. It 
should be cut when the sap is down, to last eng —ta the 
winter time. I think timber is just like fur, it is prime at 
certain seasons of the year. A nine-foot tie is sho enough ; 
we are using a nine-foot tie on six-feet gauge. I think if it 
is a 4-foot-8's-inch, or five-foot gauge, it would not be any 
too long. Itis quite an important point to have the eark 
taken off. 

The average life of a tie is about eight years. Our statis- 
tics show it is shorter than that, I think, I cannot say any- 
thing particular as to what is best to preserve ties. Take a 
good sawed tie made of thrifty young timber, flat on two 
sides, and I don’t see why it won’t last as long as a hewed 
tie; if it is good thrifty young timber it will last as long as 
a hewed tie. The reason why a sawed tie does not usually 
last as long asa hewed tie is, it is generally made out of 
large timber, old and worn out worm-eaten timber. I think 
a hewed tie should not be less than an eight ineb-face, six 
inches thick, I think a good sawed tie made out of good 
sound timber will last as long as a hewed tie, I mean a good 
straight grain tie, sawed with the grain. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.— You have not taken into consideration 
the cost, If you can get a chestnut tie of the same dimensions 
as an oak for 85 cents, and 50 cents for white oak, which do 
you think would be the best ? 

Mr. Ausop, —The chestnut tie does not hold the spike as 
well. It would depend very much upon the elasticity of the 
surface. 

Mr. Burnetr.— With a hemlock tie on a straight line at 
20, and a white oak tie ai 40 cents, which would i sthe most 
economical ¢ 

Mr. ALsor,—That is a hard question to answer, I have 
had no experience in regard to hemlock ties. Speaking of a 
sawed tie, there are some objections to the sharp corners; 
but I am speaking of a tie sawed on two sides. ou cannot 
tamp a square-cornered tie quite as well. 

Mr. HyLanp.—Our ties are mostly chestnut, and I should 

refer a tie of about eight inches face, sawed on two sides. 
| think the white oak tie is the best. I should prefer to have 
them cut in winter, while the sap isout. The life l think is 
about seven oreight years. A chestnut tie will last from 
six to seven vears. I have had no experience in preserva- 
tives. In regard to hemlock ties, I will say we do not con- 
sider them first-class ties. I would rather order chestnut ties 
at 40 cents than hemlock at five. Seven inches face down to 
six inches face is the size for a first-class tie. I came from 
the country where we have not a large quantity of timber, 
and a six-inch tie makes a fair tie with us, though I should 
prefer seven or eight. Light feet, for the standard gauge, is 
about the standard length. i should rather have them 
sawed—sawecd on two sides and peeled. I think a tie will 
last 10 per cent. longer if it laysa season before putting in 
the track than if put in green. 

Mr. Kennepy.—I do not understand that the gentlemen 
have given their ideas as to the time that timber should be 
cut. They say ‘when the sap is down,” 

Mr, HyLanp.—Well, from the first of November to the 
| last of February. 
| Mr. Kennepy.—I should not use February for a month for 
cutting timber for t’e;; itis certainly the worst month in the 
year to cut timber. Ifan oak is cut down in February and let 

lie on the ground, | will assure you that the bark will peel 
off in May. Now, ! dealt in timber for 30 years before I 

went to railroading at all, My experience is that any time 
after the middle of January is a bad time to cut timber, T 
| bad my first observation in cutting timber from coopers. 
| The time that a cooper would go into the woods and cut a 
hoop: pole is my standard. You may go into the woods after 
| the middle of August and cut your timber, and the bark will 
stick on the tie. The sap is all drying out, and will dry be- 
| tween that and the next year. 1¢ then all becomes hard and 
| the a is as hard as any part of it; but take an oak stick— 
| a good tie—any time after the middle of January, and the 
| sap is rotted off in one or two years, Split it up into small 
pieces, like those used for handles for tack-hammers, and you 
| will find after three or four months, or in a very short time, 
| it will be in a bad condition, 1 think you will find all kinds 
| of timber are better cut in August, September and October, 
not going farther than up to December, and then it will last 
1/20 per cent. longer than when cut later. As to the best 

ind of timber, I have had no experience only with chestuut 
We use oak; L have been used to that all my life, 

Oak in our country is very soft. L do not know as there 
lis so much difference in the life of ties, perhaps two 
years, Oak will last perhaps eight, and chestnut will last 
six years. The wear on it is a good deal more than 
f We use black walnut some, cherry to some extent 
ut oak isthe best, the small second growth 

We use six by eight, eight feet long, and aby 
The tie generally wears out before the spike comes 
We hew them. There is one or two years differ- 
| ence in life between a sawed and a hewed tie, outof the same 
| timber: that bas been my experience, To illustrate: take 
| pine shingles, shave some, and saw some, and the sawed ones 
| will not last as long by several years as the shaved ones. If 
| properly hewed the pores of the wood are closed and a 
| smooth surface is left, Sawing leaves a fuzz, and that fuzz 
|accumulates dampness, and causes the timber to be pene- 
| trated by moisture sooner than otherwise. I hew or shave 
| the bark off with an axe or drawing knife. You cannot 

peel it off. : 
| THe Prestpent.—Mr. Shanks, let us hear from you. 
| Mr. SHanks.—Mr. President, the best material for ties is 
| no doubt white oak, but it has some objections, especially in 
| a country where we have to do as much blocking as we have 
| to do in some of these northern countries. In the first place 











on oak, 


| timber. 
| spike. 


Mr. Burnetr.—Yes ; but the time is so little that in 15 or| again. After a little discussion the vote by which Cleveland | you have to draw the spikes so often it makes rather an ex 
20 days you can see no perceptible difference, and the north | was chosen was reconsidered and Chicago was selected as the 


side is the same as the south. 
Mr. SuLLIvan,—My experience is just this : In mud track, 


place for the next meeting. , 
A recess was then taken until evening. 


| pensive tie. They will last longer than chestnut perhaps; 
But I should prefer chestnut because you can get your spike 
out without breaking it off 
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I suppose the time to cut ties.is when the sap is down. | THE PREesIpENT.—I would like to hear from Mr. Bishop, of | on that basis, or Bo ey make any difference when the dif- 
i | ferent sizes are used 7 


It makes some considerable difference in the lasting of the 


tie. 

‘fhe life is about seven years, I should think, with chest- 
nut. I think nine-tenths of the chestnut ties wear out; and 
we van show that the tonnage going over such a road as I 
am on will weara tie out in seven years—cutting it off 
under the rail. ‘ 


Preservatives are something I don’t know anything about. 
I should prefer an eight-inch tie, eight-inch face, six inches 
thick, or such a matter, with length eight feet, which is our 
standard gauge, anda very fair length. About the manu- 
facture, | don’t think it makes much difference, especially 
with the chestnut tie, for, my experience has been that a 
chestnut tie don’t rot from the top; if it does rot, it rots from 
the bottom, always. I don’t think it makes any difference 
about the cutting into the tie, whether it is hewn or sawed. 
It may, however, with an oak tie. I should prefer to have 
them sided, and proper size timber, so as to have round sides, 
I don’t like a square tie, b: pny moans. I do not think you 
+t as good wear as on a slab tie. We do not peel them, yet 
think they ought to be seasoned, No tie should ever be 
ut into the track until it is seasoned six months; it will last 
longer and the rails won’t cut so fast as when put in green. 
‘The Presipent.—We would like to hear from Mr, Fuller. 
Mr. FuLLER.—We have in use on the road 100 iron ties; 
and it seems to me that roads that can use stone ballast 
and steel rails, first-class equipment in every way, that 
the time is soon coming when they can afford to 
use iron ties, If railroad companies can afford to 
my $5,000 a mile for steel rails, they can afford to pay 
= iron ties. This tie we use has been used in winter, and 
all along in winter time the track was very rigid ; but this 
tie is as elastic in winter as in summer. When the weight of 
the train is broughi on to the rail, the rail is held in its place 
by two clamps. I bave a prowern Ih of a sample section of 
a track we have in use, and it certainly has elasticity enough. 
In regard to ties, material generally, of course every one 
would say oak ties are the best, but there are many sections 
of the country where we cannot have oak ties, and where 
they have them in the West the oak is of a coarse kind, not 
much better than chestnut—nothing to be compared with 
average oak. We have used on our road hemlock ties ; we 
have a couple of thousand ties called the * triple tie,” made 
of three pieces of hemlock plank in different shape, Some- 
times the three pieces extend entirely across the track, and 
in some cases the piece inside of the rail is arranged so as to 
hold the track from slipping sideways. They are pinned 
together and dipped in hot tar, _They have been used for 
five years, and every one is good, In our country a hemlock 
tie would not last one half that time. We have had some ex- 
verience in Burnettizing ties. You may take a sweet gum or 
rd maple and Burnettize them, and they will last ten 
years ; without that they will last about two years. We use 
a seven by seven tie. Generally, we have some nine- 
foot ties, and we have aod what you call the 
spotted tie, planed off, and if you keep the tie 
close to the rail to avoid play that is quite an 
improvement. There is not the wear by the movement of 
the rails as in the ordinary rough tie just as you buy it. I 
have had no experience in creosoted ties. There is one thin 
rather an objection to Burnettizing: The chloride of zinc wi 
rust iron quickly; a scale about A inch thick will come off in 
a short time, so that the bolts holding the block for the rail 
will become rusted, You will see ona Burnettized stick, a 


steel tool laid down on it will become rusted so you cannot} 


rub it out. The price of the iron tie is about $2. 
Pi r. Suanks.—Is that iron tie a practical tie as regards 

‘ost f 

Mr. FuLLer.—I think it is, As it goes down deep below 
the ground, the shape of it is such that it is larger at the bot- 
tom than at the top, and it naturally heaves out of shape. 
There is no chance to block it if it does, When all of the tie 
is under ground, but just the clamp which ciamps the rail is 
exposed, They are cast iron, all except the connection be- 
tween the two parts, which isof wrought iron. I do not 
think | can oe you the weight; it is something like 800 
pounds, may be more; I would not say. I am not sure about 
= price, The castings made for us cost about 14¢ cents, I 
think. 

THe PRestpent.—There was some flange for holding on the 
tie, | think it was said, 

Mr. FuLLER.— Yes, there were the three pieces of wood, 
and the steel flanges pass down so that the weight of the 
train comes on them, and they slip down, the weight of the 
train brings the clamp together and presses snugly against 
the wood, It is not expensive to remove that wood. ‘These 
cast-iron ties go cross-ways of the track and prevent it from 
spreading 
; Mr. Atsop,—Is there any: danger of the ties settling 
down ¢ 

Mr, FuLLer.—It is claimed there is none. 

Tue Presipent.—I would like to hear from Mr, Stevens. 
I think he can tell us all about ties, especially about cedar 
ties. 

Mr. Stevens.—About all the experience [ have ever had 
with ties has been with white cedar from the Eastern 
swamps. 

The life of those is about eight years. They seldom rot 
with us, they wear out. [| would Tike to have a little infor- 
mation in regard to hemlock ties, Our folks are going to 
creosote a large number of ties to use next year, nan if any 
gentleman has had experience with that process, I would like 
to hear from him. 

I suppose it is best tu cut the timber when the sap is down, 
in the winter season, and that is the time, usually, when ties 
are cut. The life of a tie we consider about eight years, | 
never should care to see a tie over six or seven inch face, 
or over seven inches thick, yet we had a good many over- 
ag ties that | would not buy. A six-inch face is my 
dea, not over seven. I should like a uniform thickness, and 
they vary greatly in this. We cut from 5 to 10 per cent. of 
five-inch ties, which we throw into posts. We make three 
sizes in our surveys, When they come to us, five, six and 
seven; six and seven we use in the track, and five in posts; 
sometimes we put them into sidings. 


They need not be seasoned; that is our experience. I sup- 
pose, however, they would wear better if kept six or eight 
months after being cut; they would harden up, perhaps, so 
the rail would not cut them. The ties they cut this win- 
ter we shall get along early in the spring for another spring’s 
use. [I do not know as there is much.difference between 
sawed and hewn ties; they do not rot, apparently; but I 
presume a hewn tie is better. It is very few sawed ties we 
get; we have them about two feet apart, from centre to cen- 
tre, and we use gravel ballast altogether. Some parts of 
nae road are very poorly ballasted; we are lacking in bal- 

SU. 

Mr. ArMsTRONG —Do you find any trouble in a cedar tie, 
in the spikes starting ¢ 
Mr. STEVENS.—No 
Mr. ARMSTRONG.— 

cedar ties on ? 

Mr. StevENsS.—We have no very sharp curves on our main 
line. On our ordinary turn-outs, sometimes we would puta 
rod on and do not experience any difficulty in our main line. 
We have two curves as sharp as eight degrees. 


ir. ’ 
hat is the heaviest curve you have 
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the Pittsburgh Railroad, in regard to ties. 

Mr. Bisnop.—I think there is no more room to work on ; 
there has been so much said. I have inspected, perhaps, 
60,000 ties a year during the last five years. White oak | 
ties, it has been said, are the best, but we have chestnut, 
which is about ali we do use ; some hemlock ; principally 
chestnut. The length of life depends upon the amount of 
traffic, I think. I would cut when the sap is down, mostany | 
time during the fall and first of the winter to spring. I am 
not positive as to preservatives. The size | would put from 
six to nine or ten inches. 

Mr. FuLter.—What proportion of smaller ties, smaller 
than your standard tie, would you take / . 

Mr. Bisnop.—We take five-inch face and upward. If} 
they are six inches thick, five, six or seven inches face, they | 
all go in at one price, 35 cents ; less than that, 18 cents ; less 
than that, we make fence posts of. The proportion we 
would take would depend upon the kind and quality. I have 
inspected ties where we would get eight or ten hundred with 
very few culls, and I have inspected 1,200 ties which gave 
700 culls. 

Mr. FULLER.— You took one as readily as the other ? 

Mr. Bisnor.—Certainly. On our roads for the last five 
years we have been laying new sidings, using number one 
ties for the joints, and filling up with seconds, It is my 
opinion that with the same quality of timber and same sized 
stick there would not be 24 hours difference in the lasting 
time, whether sawed or shaved, for this reason: They cut 
out and do not rot out ; the old ties we cut into are just as 
sound as ever. I never had much experience in peeling, we 
always put them in with the bark on. Thesecond year they 
begin to peel, and it seems to me it is a question of about a 
year, leaving the bark on or not. In favor of leaving it on. 

Mr. Burnetr.—This creosote business Ido not know any- 
thing about, but on our road we Burnettized a two mile 
track—and just what it cost [do not know—yet I can say 
that they were thoroughly satisfied that it did not pay. 
Whether those ties were Burnettized we have no way of 
knowing. We had no superintendent to see what process 
they went through, we ay took the company’s word for 
it. If they were properly Burnettized, we are thoroughly 
satisfied that it does not That i 
Burnettizing hemlock. 

Mr. STEVENS.—Have any gentlemen had any experience 
here with hemlock creosoted ? 

Mr. LATIMER.—I have had some information. At the last 
meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Mr. 
Andrews, of Boston, brought to the meeting some pieces of 
creosoted ties taken from the track of a road in England—I 
have a piece on my desk in my office—and tke tie he had on 
exhibition had been twenty years in track, made of birch 
creosoted; and it was taken just at random from the track, 
A number of English engineers answered the letter of Mr. 
Bogart, Secretary of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, upon that subject, and every one of them gave the 
very highest opinion on the method of creosoting. I think 
15 years a very moderate age tor those ties. That was al- 
together in soft woods. They had no hard wood at all, I 
have been investigating the method of preserving timber a 
little, wnd there are four methods; The old method of Bur- 
nettizing, the method of creosoting, the method of Kyaniz- 
ing and the Thilmeny method, which is using sulphate of 
baryta. I have bought 10,000 of this kind during the past 
few years. They are preserved at Defiance, O., and all kinds 
of timber are used indiscriminately, because they claim that 
one timber is as well preserved as another, and it matters not 
which you use. I order to satisfy myself of this process, I 
went up with the parties who had the process, and saw seven 
or eight ties in the Cleveland & Pittsburgh road at Cleve- 
land, They had been in seven or eight years, and I saw no 
perceptible rotin them. I did not examine particularly the 
question of wear, but I cut them with my knife and found 
them very hard. They weie soft-wood ties. They claim that 
they ure made much harder and heavier; as to their being 
heavier, J can answer to that, when they come out of the 
vat, they are remarkably heavy. The Thilmeny process is 
used in Boston now at the Charlestown Navy Yard, and, I un 
derstand, used by the government. Mr. Andrews, of Bos- 
ton, claims that the creosoting process—his process—is the 


pay. is our experience in 


best; and the vote of the English engineers is overwhelm- 
ing. In regard to bemlock ties, creosoted, I should say 


they ought to last 20 years. The piece of tie on my desk, 
which I have at home, smells strong of creosote now. 

Mr. SteEVENS.—That came out of a bridge ? 

Mr. Latimer.—No, 

Mr. STEVENS.—How did it look where the wear came ? 

Mr. LATIMER.—The English method of laying rails is diff- 
ferent from ours. The question would not be in the lasting 
of timber, but the wearing out where the rail lays. The 
English have a chair for the rail, and there is no chance for 
it to cut in as when rails come right on the tie. Now, if we 
lay our ties as they do, so that the rail will not come on to 
the tie from the pressure, our ties will Jast as loug as theirs, 
provided they are treated the same, that is, about 20 years 
ormore. The ties bought at Defiance 50 cents de- 
livered at Mansfield, Ohio. | paid 35 
cents. For the Thilmeny process the first lot cost 
us 15 cents and the second lot 20 cents. How long 
they will last [ cannot tell; but, in 10 years from now, 
if you will inquire of the road-masters on the Atlantic & 
Great Western Railroad, they will tell you of the result. 
We have from 10,000 to 20,000 in the track. 

Mr. STEVENS.—Perhaps our triend Hardy can tell us what 
the wear of ties really is where his double-headed railroad is 
laid. 

Mr. Harpy.—This question of creosoting ties is going to 
be a great thing for our country. It is a great question, 
which, if you could answer next year, would be of some sat- 
isfaction. ‘I believe the creosating process in Boston costs 
20 cents a tie. They have tried very hard to have us invest 
in the experiment. Ido not see why there should not be 
the same difficulty about the wearing of the ties that we 
have with chestnut. Mr. Andrews claims that the water 
settles under the rail and rots it. [ am more inclined to 
think it is the wear that cannot be avoided, with the traffic 
over it. Ido not see why it should not apply to ties, creo- 
soted, but this experiment may be a benefit to railroads gen- 
erally. 

Mr, WISWELL.—On the subject of ties I will say a word. 
[ have not had experience enough in chestnut ties to say any- | 
thing about them, although they are my choice. As we live | 
in a country where the ground heaves and track needs block- 
ing, we find a good deal of trouble in pulling the head of | 
spikes off in white oak. Ties 8 feet long, 6-inch face have been 
our standard until now. 

We take no ties now unless they are hewed, 814 feet long, | 
seven inches thick, seven inches face, and cut in the fall of 
the year. We pay for the former ties 35 cents apiece ; the 
present size we are offering 45 cents apiece for. We takea 
smaller grade of ties for the use of side tracks, 10 per cent. 
small ties falling below the standard, for which we pay 20 | 
cents down to a certain size. We do not take any size less 
than six inches thick. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—I would like to ask of the road-masters | 
nresent—we have heard some say six, some seven, some 


cost 


think I 
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Mr. Preston.—I would say, as far as my experience goes, 
if they are a smaller kind we put them in nearer together, 
we calculate to get about the same amount of wood under 
the rail. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG.—So really the cost is about the same ? 

Mr. Preston.—The difference is not in the cost, I think. 
It would take about the same amount of wood. 

Mr. ALsop.—It takes more spikes, of course ¢ 

Mr. Preston.— Yes, sir. 

Mr. WiswELL.—I would like to ask Mr. Alsop what ad- 
vantage he getsina nine-foot tie over an eight-foot tie ? 

Mr. ALsop.—A nine-foot tie, if there is a road-bed that will 
bear it, has more surface, is longer, and will hold up a greater 
weight. Our sawed ties are nine-inch face; hewed, eight- 
inch face. We do not take any ties made from old or worm- 
eaten timber, unless we take them for about 10 cents each. 
We take only green, first-class timber for our first quality of 
ties. 

Mr. STEVENS. 
gauge road ? 

Mr. ALsop.—Yes; I would take it for most any road of not 
less than 4 ft. 814 in., or over 6 ft. gauge. The Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern uses that altogether, I believe. We use 
nine-foot ties. 

Mr. LAtimer.—We use it for both gauges. 

Mr. WiIswe__.—Will an eight-foot tie cut off under the 
rail any quicker than a nine-foot tie ? 

Mr. ALsop.—We do not have any trouble with the ties 
wearing out where the rails are good. 

Mr. WiswWELL.—Wou'd you recommend in a country where 
the tie is cut off having the length any longer than eight 
feet, inasmuch as you have to pay more for it ? 

Mr. ALsop.—There is no doubt that the longer the tie is 
the more surface you have, and the easier it is to keep it up. 

The Convention then adjourned until the next morning. 


Do you use nine-foot ties for a standard- 





Proceedings of the National Association of Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agents. 


The official report of the special meeting held in New 
York, Sept. 12 to 16, shows that the number of members in 
the Association at that time was 1038, of whom 79 were 
present, and 36 had become members since the spring con- 
vention. 

Mr. F, E. Fowler, of the Missouri Pacific, was appointed 
a member of the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Charles E. Follett. 

Changes since the spring meeting reported were the resig- 
nation of 8S. D. Hubbard, of the Western, of Alabama, the 
appointment of J. C. Ernst to succeed H. P. Ransom, on the 
Kentucky Central, the change of E. A. Ford from the St. 
Louis, lron Mountain & Southern to succeed C. E. Follett, 
deceased, on the Vandalia Line, the appointment of O, W. 
Ruggles, late assistant, to succeed Mr. Ford on the Iron 
Mountain, and the retirement of J. Chittenden from the 
Long Island Railroad. 

A resolution was passed that the special meeting take the 
ees of the regular meeting which was to have been held at 

uisville, Sept. 16. 

An amendment to the constitution, proposed at the special 
meeting, was then passed, providing that no one individual 
in the Association should cast more than one vote, however 
many roads or corporations he might represent. 

The Committee of the Whole on Passenger Rates having 
reported Saturday afternoon that it could not proceed with 
the making of rates under the by-laws, an amendment to the 
by-laws was passed unanimously, which provides : ** That 
the sum of the locals by the short line shall constitute the 
unlimited rate, except when the locals of the longer line 
make the rate ; then the short line shall adopt this rate.” 

The following was also adoptea unanimously : 

* Resolved, That the unlimited rates to and from New 
York being established on the basis of combination of locals, 
the rates to and from intermediate points may be graded 
thereon at such less proportionate rates as may be agreed 
upon by the lines in interest, that shall not interfere with, 
reduce or nullify these rates.” 

The Committee of the Whole on Rates rose and reported 
Monday morning, and then the votes by which the two resc- 
lutions above were passed were reconsidered. 

Tuesday morning the Committee of the Whole on Rates 
+ eer that the rate sheet was but partly completed, and 
asked that, to save time, the completion of it be referred to 
the Secretary, with authority to call in the aid necessary to 
complete it, and this report was adopted. 

Cincinnati was chosen the place for holding the spring 
convention, by a vote ot 25 to 8 for Philadelphia. 

The Chair appointed C. 8. Cone, Jr., of the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi Railway, to fill a vacancy oa the General Committee, 
which appointment was confirmed by the Association. 

Previous to the consideration of ‘ unfinished business,” the 
President spoke as follows: 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

As the convention will see, there isa good deal of business 
to be attended to in acting on the recommendation of the 
General Committee, and in order to get through with it as 
promptly as possible, the Chair suggests that it can be best 
done by a strict observance of the rules established for the 
conduct of this Association, which, m the absence of any 
special rules, are those given in our rules of order, The 
greatest waste of time in our conventions heretofore has been 
by members addressing each other on subjects before the 
convention, instead of addressing the Chair and confining 
their remarks strictly to the question before the Association. 

When one member has secured the floor, and has been 
recognized by the Chairman, it is not proper for any other 
member to interrupt him by proposing questions to him 
directly, or by a private conversation which will disturb him 
in his remarks ; and while considering this matter of unfin 
ished and miscellaneous business, the Chair has to request that 
no member will attempt to speak, except to a pending ques- 
tion ; and a question can only be brought legitimately to the 
convention through a resolution properly offered, seconded, 
and stated by the Chair. 

The duties of the Chair are to represent the Association as 
a whole, without regard to the particular interest which he 
may represent, or the interest that any other member may 
represent, and to see that every member has equal rights, 
according to the rules by which the Association is governed ; 
and I offer these suggestions so that if it should be necessary 
to call any member to order, and insist on a strict observ- 
ance of the rules, the Chair may not be considered as acting 
arbitrarily m any individual case, but perfectly impartial 


| throughout. 


Many of the older members of the Association have fre- 
quently remarked, and expressed regrets, that it became ab- 
solutely necessary for them to be placed on record as having 
offered greatly more than a majority of all the resolutions 
and propositions made for the consideration of the Associa- 
tion, and have expressed it as their desire that the younger 
members of the Association should take more interest in its 
deliberations, and come forward in conjunction with older 
members with such ta weer as may tend to the general 


| weal, and enter fully into the discussion of all questions 


eight inches face—how many ties would they put to the mile | brought to the attention of the Association. 
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New members must understand that in the organization of 
this Association and its rules, it is not necessary that any 
one should be placed on probation before he secures all the 
rights of full membership. When a gentleman presents his 
credentials, and they are properly passed upon, he then be- 
comes a full-fledged’ member and is entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of any other member; and the Association 
will prove more successful if every member present feels 
free to offer such suggestions as he may think proper. 

The report of the General Committee was then received, 
and, on motion, was taken up and acted upon by sections. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL COMMITTEE, 


Your General Committee, in accordance with their in- 
structions and duties, beg leave to submit the following re- 
port: 

We have examined the proceedings of the old Association, 
and the reports of the Southern and Western Associations 
to the old Association and bring forward and recommend 
for adoption the following: 

Ist. It is the sense of this Association that the issue of 
railway tickets by firms or individuals cannot be recognized ; 
and as constituents of this Association, we agree to cancel 
any existing arrangements not in harmony with the spirit 
of this declaration. 

2d. Limited tickets shall be confined in their use for pass- 
age not exceeding 24 hours over and above schedule time 
to destination, and the time allowed on such tickets shall be 
reckoned from the actual date of sale. 

8d. When a party holding a limited ticket is unable to 
complete his pomemnay by reason of sickness, or other suffi- 
cient unavoidable delay, any unused portion of such ticket 
may be taken up by a road in interest, and a regular ticket 
given in exchange over the same route, charging the party 
the difference between regular and limited rates from rite § 
point. The road taking up such ticket may return the same 
to the road which issued it, and the proportion of rate due 
on such coupons shal! be reported to the road returning 
same, 

4th. The issue by any road, constituent of this Associa- 
tion, of a notice calling attention to thé fact that certain 
tickets of its issue should be refused for passage, because of 
their having been stolen or altered, or that counterfeit or 
spurious tickets purporting to be of theirissue are being cir- 
culated, shall discharge said notifying road from any claim 
for payment to any connecting lines for any such so speci- 
fied tickets which shall be accepted for passage after the 
receipt of such notice. Preptiled that if said notifying road 
request in said notice that on presentation of any of said 
specified tickets, they shall be dishonored, or the holder 
thereof shall be arrested or detained, thea all legal liability 
for such arrest or detention, and all costs, damages and other 
expenses incident thereto, shall attach to aid be assumed by 
said notifying road. 

5th. This Association expressly declares that the Travel- 
ers’ Official Guide, and the Rand & McNally Official Rail- 
way Guide and Hand-Book, are the only authorized sources 
of information to the public in respect to the time-tables and 
lists of the officers of passenger and accounting departments 
of the roads herein represented, and we will use all honora- 
ble means to promote the success of said official railway 
guides, by encouraging their sale upon our respective roads; 
and the Secretary ishereby directed to give such notice as 
may be necessary in order that the public may understand 
the authentic source to which they may look for informa- 
tion. 

6th. In checking baggage on any ticket, the ‘ B. C.” punch 
shall be used only on the coupon which will be taken up b 
the road which delivers the passenger at the point to which 
the baggage is checked; and baggage shall be checked on a 
limited ticket to its fina! destination only, and the ticket 
punched only on the contract. 

7th. When new forms of tickets are prepared and placed 
on sale, a sample of same shall be sent to each road in in- 
terest. 

8th. Tickets shall be reported as sold to the roads over 
which they read, and they shall not be reported to roads 
over which they do not read, even if they are honored over 
such roads, except by the consent of the road or roads over 
which such tickets read. 

9th. Baggage shall be checked only by the route over 
which the owner’s ticket reads, without any deviation, and 
if it cannot be checked through, it shall be checked as far as 
possible by the same route; and the members of this Asso- 
ciation shall instruct their general baggage agents that the 
practice forbidden by this resolution must be absolutely 
stopped. 

10th. The Secretary of this Association is hereby author- 
ized and instructed to collect and publish in pamphlet form, 
at the expense of this Association, as soon as possible, the 
officia] stop-over regulations of the various railroad and 
steamboat lines in the United States and Canada, one or 
more copies of which shall be furnished to each coupon-ticket 
seller in the United States and Canada, for his information 
and instruction; and the Secretary is also instructed to ob- 
tain and compile for the use of this Association such legal 
and other obstacles as may be in the way of adopting a uni- 
torm system of stop-over checks, 

11th. The President is hereby requested to appoint a com- 
mittee of five members, to submit for consideration such 
style of tickets, both local and through, limited and un- 
limited, as will, in their judgment, afford the best protection 
against forgery, alteration or other fraudulent use. Said 
committee to report at the next regular meeting of this 
Association. 

12th. Every line represented in this Association shall re- 
quire its baggage agent to attach to the strap check of allextra 
through baggage a tag, on which shall be stated the amount 
of extra baggage money collected for the carriage of such 
baggage from starting ag to destination ; and we hereby 
agree to report to each line interested, from and after Sept. 
1, 1879, its proper proportion of such collections, on the 
basis of regular ticket divisions. 

13th. Whereas, it is not denied that the practice of paying 
commissions on the sale of tickets is demoralizing to railroac 
employés, useless to the public, entails enormous losses on 
the companies, and therefore ought to be discontinued ; we, 
the members of this Association, hereby pledge ourselves to 
give the movement for the abolition of all commissions our 
hearty support, and we will do all in our power to aid our 
managers in eradicating the evil. 

14th. Notices of changes of rates by any road that affect 
through rates shall be made to take effect on the first of a 
given month, and shall be forwarded so as to be received by 
cunnapting roads on or before the 20th day of the preceding 
month. 

15th. A stenographic reporter shal] be employed by this 
Association, whose duty it shall be to report the proceedings, 
which shail be revised and published by the Secretary, under 
the direction of the Executive Committee. 

16th. To maintain tariff rates, to prevent reckless and 
foolish competition, to preclude collusion with ticket-scalpers, 
to restrict sales to regularly-authorized offices, and to put a 
stop to the constant depletion of passenger receipts arising 
from these causes, it is the sense of this Association that the 
following rule should be adopted at all competing points, 
viz., that the lines termina! at such points shall redeem, at 
full tariff rates, any tickets of their issue purchased outside 





of their regular corporate offices, or any tickets purchased 
at reduced rates at their own offices. 

17th, It is the sense of this Association that all tickets 
nee — than the highest regular first-class rates shall be 

18th. We have examined a number of methods for sim- 
plying, improving and harmonizing the system of collecting 
and reporting excess baggage, and we believe that the sys- 
tem known and designated as the ‘ Triplicate Excess Bag- 
gage Card” is the best that has been presented to us, and we 
therefore recommend its universal adoption by this Associa- 
tion. 

19th. Your committee beg leave to further recommend, 
that to reduce and simplify Bas of tickets, so far as prac- 
ticable, only two kinds or classes of tickets for general use 
be hereafter issued, viz.: 1st and 2d class. 

20th. Between competing points and on all classes of 
through business, the excess baggage rate per 100 Ibs. shail 
becomputed as follows, viz.: Whenever the lowest first-class 
unlimited ticket fare from starting point to destination is 
$15 or less, 15 per cent. of that rate; more than $15 and 
less than $20, 124¢ per cent. ; $20 and over, 10 per cent. 

21st. It is the sense of this Association that the payment 
of commissions to land agents on ticket sales is demoralizing 
in its tendency, and should be discontinued by all lines rep- 
resented in this Association on and after Oct. 1, 1879. 

Your committee being unable to agree as to what recom- 
mendations should be made upon the following subjects, 
suggest that the Association take them up and act thereon: 

A. The abolition of round-trip tickets, 

B. The transportation of theatrical parties and their bag- 
rage. 

©, Uniformity in style of contract on all classes of 
tickets. 

D. Uniformity in style and terms of stop-over checks. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

E. A. Forp, Chairman, 
J. WALDO. 

8. S. PARKER, 

EF. Gauvup, 

C. 8. Cong, Jr. 

Messrs. Johnson and Dorsey, members of committee, ab- 
sent. 

The following is the result of the action of the convention 
in connection with the report of General Committee: 

Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 adopted. 

Section 9. The following amendment was moved: “ And 
extra baggage money shall only be collected to the point to 
which the baggage is checked.” Adopted, 

Section 10 adopted. 

Section 11 lost. 

Section 12. Yeas and nays were called for, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Yeas—Allen, Atmore, Chandler, Connor, Cummings, Dad- 
mun, Daniels, Danley, Dunham, Ettinger, Ford, Gallup, 
Houston, Howard, Kimball, Mass, Myers, McDonell, Nathan, 
O’Brien, Parker, Shattuc, Smith, A. J., Smith, E. H., 
Thrall, ‘Townsend, Taylor, Van Benthuysen, Waldo, Wood, 
Wishart, Wrenn and Zimmermann, 

Nays—Boyd, Cary, Snow and Wentworth. 

The section was therefore declared adopted by a vote of 
33 to 4. 

Sections 18, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 adopted. 

Section 19 lost. 

Section 20 adopted, 

Section 21. Yeas and nays were called for, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

Yeas—Atmore, Boyd, Cary, Chandler, Connor, Dadmun, 
Daniels, Danley, Dunham, Ettinger, Ernst, Ford, Gallup, 
Houston, Howard, Kimball, Mass, McDonell, Nathan, O’Brien, 
Parker, Shattuc, Smith, A. J., Smith, KE, H., Snow, Thrall, 
Taylor. Van Benthuysen, Waldo, Wentworth, Wood, Wis- 
hart and Zimmermann. 

Nays—Nil. 

The Chair then announced the unanimous adoption of the 
section.’ 

In connection with the subject matter ‘‘ A,” the following 
resolution was offered ; 

** Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that it is 
inexpedient to adopt any rule governing or prohibiting the 
issue of round-trip excursion tickets.” 

Carried. 

Subject matter “ B:” The following resolution was offered: 

** Resolved, That for the transportation of theatrical peo- 
ple, and their baggage, the same rates be accorded or made 
as is made for other first-class business. 

Orb, 

A further resolution was offered, viz. : 

‘* Resolved, That the theatrical rates be made three-fourths 
of the General Ticket Agents’ first-class unlimited tariff sheet 
rate between all common points, for parties of not less than 
six persons on one limited ticket.” 

Laid on the table. 

A motion was then made that the subject of theatrical 
rates be not considered, which, receiving a second, was car- 
ried. 

Subject matter “C:” 
considered, 

Messrs. Myers, Kimball and Dadmun were, on motion, 
“| 
E 


| General 
Committee. 


On motion, this matter was not 


»pointed to draft resolutions on the death of the late Charles 
. Follett, and they reported the following : 

‘* Whereas, The absence from our midst, on this ecca 
sion, of the familiar form and genial face of one of the 
oldest and most respected members of this Association, 
yainfully reminds us of the recent death of Charles E, Follett, | 
ate General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the St. Louis, | 
Vandalia, Terre Haute & Indianapolis Railroad ; therefore, 
be it 


“ Resolved, That we desire to express the heartfelt sorrow | , 


we feel, and to place upon the permanent records of this 
Association some token of our appreciation of the loss this 
body and the railway passenger service of the country has 
sustained in his death. In him there were added to natural 
abilities of a high order, liberal culture, long and varied 
practical experience, sterling integrity, and that warmth 
and loyalty of heart which attached the many friendsof Mr. 
Follett to him by ties that only death could sever. : 

‘* Resolved, That we tender to his associates in the service 
of his line our sympathy for the loss of a co-laborer, who 
had devoted many years of the prime of life and the matu- 
rity of his gifts to the interests of his company, with strict 
honesty, fidelity and signal success; and to his widow and 
children, in their bereavement, we extend our sincere sym- 


pathy and condolence, with the assurance that his old asso- | 


ciates will always cherish, with love and respect, the mem- 
ory of the departed husband and father. 

** Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to forward a 
copy of these resolutions to his family.” 

Adopted unanimously. ' 

The section of the by-laws which provides that they may 
be changed by a three-fourths vote was changed so as to 
require that the order of business which requires the first 
two days of each regular meeting shall be given to making 
rates shall not be changed except by unanimous consent, 

The Secretary was authorized to employ a stenographer 
to report the meetings, and the Secretary and Executive 
Committee were authorized to fix the payment for his ser 
vices. 


A vote of thanks was tendered to the Windsor Hotel 


for 
the use of a room for the meeting and other cou ies, 





RAILROAD LAW. 


The Pittsburgh Riot Damage Cases. 


In Pittsburgh, Oct. 6, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
rendered its decision holding the county liable fpr losses on 
property damaged or destroyed in the great riot at Pitts 
ourgh in July, 1877. The test case in which the decision 
was given, was that of John Gibson, Son & Co. against Alle- 
zheny County. This case, with others, was tried in Beaver 
ounty, having been certified there from Allegheny County, 
and it was decided against the county by the Beaver Court, 
The Supreme Court affirms the rulings of the court below, 
and, while the opinion is written in this case,other similar cases 
tried at Beaver will be governed by it. The liability of the 
county under the law of 1841 came under review. The point 
having been made by Allegheny County that the present 
case was not such as was contemplated by the framers of 
the law, that it amounted to an insurrection, spreading 
through several states, and, further, that the d»mage all oc- 
curred after the intervention of the state authorities, the 
Court says: ‘*The argument upon this branch of the case 
has failed to point out just what kind of riots were contem- 
plated by the framers of the act of 1841.” As regards the 
intervention of the state military the Courtsays: ‘ We see 
no evidence of any serious attempt upon the part of the lo- 
cal authorities. to suppress it at the time of its commence- 
ment, A feeble attempt was made by the sheriff, resulting 
in the enrollment of some half-dozen deputies, but there was 
no proclamation calling upon the body of the county to 
come to his assistance in preserving public peace. No 
one doubts at this day that, if proper effort had been 
made at the proper time, the mob could have been held in 
check. No one doubts that it would have been, had the 
citizens of the county realized that they were responsible for 
the loss. The law will not tolerate the spectacle of a great 
city looking on with indifference while property to the value 
of millions is being destroyed by a mob, To prevent just 
such occurrences was one of the objects of the act of 1841, 
The fact that the state, when called upon, rendered its as- 
sistance, and sent a portion of its military to the scene, does 
not absolve the county from its implied obligation to pre- 
serve the peace, nor from its responsibility for neglect of 
that duty. Were it otherwise, it might be for the interest of 
the municipality to increase the size of the mob.” 

This decision is an important one, governing a large num- 
ber of cases, and it will make Allegheny County responsible 
fora very large amount. It is said that the county authorities 
will try to arrange some general compromise settlement with 
the claimants. 





Agent making Unfounded Arrest, 

An agent of the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad 
Company went before a justice and swore to a complaint 
that one Miller had committed a burglary and upon this 
Miller was arrested. Apparently, though the official report 
does not say so, the burglary was charged to have been upon 
the company’s buildings. However that may have been, the 
complaint, on inquiry, was found to be false and malicious, 
and was dismissed for that reason. Miller then sued not the 
agent as an individual, but the company, for damages for 
the arrest. Held, that the company could not be charged, 
A corporation is liable the same as a natural person for the 
tortious acts of its servants or agents, in the course of their 
employment, But to make the corporation liable for the 
wrongful acts of employés, though done in obedience to the 
commands of its officers, the act must be connected with the 
transaction of the business for which the company was in- 
corporated, The officers’ powers are limited within the scope 
of the purposes of the corporation. When an injury is com- 
mitted by an employé of a corporation wilfully and of his 
own malice, and not in the course of his employment, the 
corporation is not bound by his acts. It is not in the general 
line of duty of an agent of a railroad corporation, as such, to 
make complaints of commission of crimes; and if it is so ina 
particular case, that must be specially shown, to warrant 
charging the company with damages if the agent makes a 
false complaint. Miller v. Burlington & Missouri Railroad 
Co, 8 Nebraska Rep., 219. 

Paying Stock Subscription. 

The charter of the Peach Bottom Railroad Company pre- 
scribed that ‘ no subscription shall be valid unless the party 
making the same shall, at the time of subscribing, pay five 
dollars on each and every share, for the use of the company.” 
The commissioners to open the books allowed a subscriber to 
give his note for the five dollar tmatallments, instead of ex- 
acting the cash. Thé legality of their doing so was drawn 
in question; and the Pennsylvania Supreme Court decided 
against it; saying that the language of the charter was plain 
and emphatic, and its manifest object was to protect the 
public against fictitious corporations with capital stock sub- 
scribed, perhaps by irresponsible persons, and not a dollar 
thereof paid in. The commissioners had no authority to 
dispense with the actual payment of the required sum, A 
demand note, such as was given by the subscriber in this case, 
is not money; it is only a promise to pay money ata future 
time; and, perhays, may never be complied with. Boyd », 
Peach Bottom Kailroad Co, 20 Albany Law Journal, 88, 








| Land Damages. 
The St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Company commenced, in 
870, proceedings to condemn lands for its road; but for 
some reason or other making an assessment of the damages 
to be paid was delayed a number of years. Meantime, the 
company entered upon the lands desired, constructed a road- 
When at length the commis- 
| sioners met to determine the value of the lands taken, the 
| land-owner claimed that as the land was still his, the im 
wrovements which the company had made upon it, without 
| Lave, had become his property; and that he was entitled to 
| be allowed not only the value of the land in its original con 
| dition, but also the value of the road-bed, ties and rails. 
| Held, that the claim was untenable. The question of dam- 
| ages in these cases does not depend open strict iitle to pro- 
| perty, as in an action of ejectment, but upon what justice 
|and sound reason requires a company to pay to the land- 
| owner to compensate him for the taking his land. Greve v, St. 
{ Paul & Pacific Railroad Co, 20 Alb. Law J., 228. 


| bed, and laid ties and rails. 


|A Railroad Train as an Ambush. 

| An engine-driver on one of the Scotch lines reports that 

‘he has noticed that certain hawks of the merlin or “ stone- 

| falcon” species make use of the passing of the trains for pre 

| datory purposes. They fly close behind the train, near the 

| ground, partly hidden by the smoke, but carefully watching 
for the small birds which, frightened by the train as it rushes 
roaring past, fly up in bewildered shoals ; the merlins then 
while the little birds are thinking more of the train than of 
lurking foes, swoopon them from the ambush of the smoke 
and strike them down with ease. If they miss, they return 
to the wake of the carriages and resume their flight aud thet 
jhunt. They can, it seems, easily keep pace with an expr 

| train, and outstrip it when they please 
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Passes.— All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for gry under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Tok RatLRoaD GazetTre. Communica- 
Sone for the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
Epirorn RAILROAD GAZETTE, 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
umns. We give in our editorial columns ouR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage, 





Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early Le es gl of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
vers, organizations a ges of nies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining {0 ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, ay , and es- 

cially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
published. 





FIFTY YEARS IN THE HISTORY OF LOCOMO- 
TIVES. 


Last Monday, Oct. 6, it was just fifty years since the 
celebrated trial of locomotives was made on the Liver- 
pool & Manchester Railway. In view of this semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary, we may, perhaps, be excused for 
telling the story of this trial, which has been told so 
often, over again; after which some comments will 
be added on the advance and the nature of the im- 
provements which have been made in locomotives 
since that time. In rehearsing this chapter of history, 
which is told in a very interesting way in Wood's 
Treatise on Railroads, but which is too long for these 
pages, a large portion must necessarily be simply a 
repetition of what is given in that book, which will 
sometimes be reproduced in the language of the 
author, and sometimes modified to suit the compass of 
an article of this kind. 

In the spring of the year, 1829, the Liverpool & 
Manchester Railway had made considerable progress 
toward completion; and it became necessary that 
the directors should determine as to the power tha; 
‘should be enxployed upon it, for the conveyance of 
merchandise, ete. They had previously appointed a 
deputation of their body to visit other railroads in 
England, to examine the motive power in use on 
them. The only conclusion which they came to was 
that horses were inapplicable, and therefore the ques. 


tion then was whether fixed or locomotive engines | to the ‘ Rocket” 


should be used. In order to determine which of the 
two was the most suitable, the company employed two 
engineers, Mr, Walker and Mr. Rastrick, carefully to 
examine and report upon the working of the two 
species of mechanical power employed on other Eng- 


lish railroads, They reported the weight and ‘‘abso- 
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| 
; lute quantity of work done by five different locomotive | 


engines,” which are given in the following table: 


—_— 


! 


‘aurzue jo 
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RAILROADS, Description of Engine. 
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provements in the locomotive than in the stationary 
system. The directors were, however, still unsatisfied, 
and finally on the 20th of April, 1829, they offered a 
premium of £500 for the best locomotive engine, subject 
to certain stipulations and conditions, 


follows in a condensed form: The engine must 
consume its own smoke; must weigh six tons, 
and be capable of drawing on a level a gross 


weight of twenty tons, including tender and water- 
tank, af: the rate of ten miles per hour, with a pressure 
of steam on the boiler not exceeding 50 Ibs, per square 
inch ; the engine to have two safety valves, and the 
engine and boiler to be supported on springs and rest 
on six wheels; the weight of the engine in working 
order not to exceed six tons, and one of less weight 
would be preferred if it should draw a proportionate 
weight. The company was to be at liberty to put 
the boiler, fire-tube, cylinders, etc., to a test of a 
pressure of water not exceeding 150 lbs. per square 
inch.; the price of the engine not to exceed £550 
delivered on the railroad. 
Subsequently the 6th of October, 1829, was fixed for 
the trial, and Mr. Rastrick, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Wood were appointed judges. 

On the day appointed the following engines were 
entered for the prize : 
The Rocket, by Mr. Robert Stephenson. 
The Novelty, by Messrs. Braithwaite & Errickson. 
The Sans Pareil, by Timothy Hackworth. 
The Perseverance, by Mr. Burstall. 
The Cycloped (a horse machine), by Mr. Brandreth. 
The trials were made on a level piece of road about 
two miles in length, at a place called Rainhill. Each 
engine was intended to run back and forth over this 
distance, and make ten trips, which was considered 
equal to a journey of 35 miles; an eighth of a mile at 
each end was allowed for stopping and starting. 
The first two or three days were occupied in prepar- 
ing the engines for the contest, and it was then deter- 
mined that each should be tried separately and on dif- 
ferent days. 
‘he ‘ Rocket ” was tried first. It weighed 414 tonsand 
drew a load of 17 tons, including its own weight, and 
made the tentrips, or 35 miles, in 1 hour, 48 min. 33 
sec. The average speed was about 15 miles per hour. 
and the maximum speed a little over 29 miles per hour. 
The ‘Sans Parcil” weighed 4 tons 154g ewt. The 
weight of the entire train was 19 tons 2cwt. On the 
eighth trip the pump ‘got wrong,” and, the water 
getting low, a fusible plug was melted out, which put 
an end to the trial. The maximum speed of this en- 





gine was 22%; miles per hour. 

The ** Novelty ” weighed 3 tons 1 ewt., and the total 
load of train 10 tons 14 cwt. On the first trip it burst 
a feed-pipe, which ended the experiment for that day. 
It attained, however, a speed of 171; miles per hour. 
A few days afterward another trial was made, but on 
the second trip ‘* some of the joints of the steam gener- 
ator gave way,” and the engine was then withdrawn, 

The ‘* Perseverance * met with an accident in its con- 
veyance from Liverpool, and having been found on 
trial not to be adapted for the purposes of the com- 
| pany, it too was withdrawn, and the prize was awarded 
of Mr, Stephenson, as having per- 
formed all the conditions and stipulations required of 
the competitors. 

We give herewith an engraving, fig. 


1, of 


» 


+m, 


fig. 2, which appeared in the Railroad Gazette of Aug, 
18, 1876, and which was copied from one published in 


These were as | 


the | 
“Rocket,” copied from Wood's Treatise, and another, 
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the Engineer about the same time. This engraving 
represents the ‘‘ Rocket” as it is now exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum. The Engineer, at the 
time the engraving was published, seemed to be very 
skeptical about the identity of much of the old engine 
and the new, and seemed to be of the opinion that a 
process of ‘‘ restoration” was quite extensively em- 
ployed to bring the old engine to its present condition. 
| It said : 
‘* When the Institution of Mechanical Engineers met in 
Newcastle, in 1858, the members paida visit to Messrs. 
| Stephenson’s works, and, on inquiry being made for the 
‘Rocket,’ it was stated that so many parts were wanting 
that to make a complete engine of it a large portion of it 
would have to be made anew. The boiler, or a portion of it, 








P a Tons. Tons. | together with some of the gearing, was stowed away in one 
{ |Engine on six 4 of veces } , ; 
Stockton & Darlington made by Timothy Hack- 5 4:314 
‘| worth ) } ny 
{/Engine on four 4ft.) | } 
Stockton & Darlington wheels, worked by Jas. 12 a 
{| Stephenson. \ 
{ |Engine on four 4 ft. 2 in. } | 
Killingworth Colliery. wheels, under Mr. N, 10% 334% | 
'| Wood's care. ) @ | 
Engine on four ft.) 
Hetton Colliery ) wheels, under the care of 10% 23% ~~ 
{ Mr. T. Wood ) ~ 
. foley 4 | Engine on four wheels rack | . 
Midd . _ Coll’ery, ) rail, under the care of | 64 19% \ 
TOE LLOUS '| Mr. Blenkinsop. | \ 
| . 
; | 
The two engineers reported that the estimate of the | 
powers of the engines was formed upon those in actual 
use; that great improvements were making in them, | 
and that it was fair to anticipate other and greater im- | 











| 
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Locomotive Rocket from Wood’s Treatise. 


of the yards, butif our information be correct, there was 


| nothing like a perfect machine. * * * A very cursory 
| examination of the engine itself shows that the ‘ Rocket’ 


illustrated in the present number is a very different machine 
from the ‘ Rocket’ which ran in 1829.” 


For this reason we have given a copy of the old en- 
graving and of the illustration of the rejuvenated en- 


gine as it is to-day. A comparison of the two will be 


interesting. The contrast, though, between this, the 


first really successful locomotive, or rather, the one 
which first publicly demonstrated its success, with our 
modern engines will be still more so, The original 
‘* Rocket” is described by Wood as follows: 

“The boiler is cylindrical with flat ends, 6 ft. long and 3 
ft.4 in. diameter. To one end of the, boiler is attached a 
square box or furnace 3 ft. long by 2 ft. broad, and about 3 
ft, deep ; at the bottom of this box the fire-bars are placed, 


SCALE OF FEET 








Fig. 2. 


as now Preserved 
Kensington Museum. 


Locomotive Rocket in South 


and it is entirely surrounded by a casing, except at the bot- 
tom and on the side next the boiler, leaving a space of about 
8 in. between this casing and the furnace, which space 


is kept constantly filled with water; a pipe on the 
under side, communicating with the boiler, supplies 
it with water, and another pipe at the top allows 
the steam to pass off into the boiler. The upper half 
of the boiler is used as a reservoir for steam, the lower half 





| being kept filled with water. Through the latter part of the 
| boiler copper tubes reach from one end of the boiler to the 
| other, being open to the fire-box at one end and to the 
chimney at the other. In the boiler of the Rocket there were 
| twenty-five tubes 3 in. in diameter. The cylinders were 
| placed one on each side of the boiler, and worked one pair of 
| wheels only. They were 8 in. in diameter, with a stroke of 


1614 in. ; diameter of large wheels, 4 ft. 814 in.” 
| The * Rocket” weighed a little over 10,000 Ibs., 


whereas to-day we have Consolidation engines weigh- 
ing very nearly or quite 100,000 Ibs., with cylinders 
|2024 in. The eubical capacity of one the cylinders 
of the ** Rocket” 829 cubic inches; that of the 
| Consolidation engine, 7,538 cubic inches. The total 
\length of the ** Rocket” was about 15 feet, whereas 
| the Consolidation engines are abont 331, ft. long. The 
| ** Rocket” 


was 


lrew 17 tons on a 


engine would easily draw 1,700. 


level : a Consolidation 


Notwithstanding all this amazing increase in the size 
of locomotives, it must be admitted that there is no 
very essential difference between the principles-of 
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those of to-day, and those which existed in the ‘‘Rocket” 
fifty years ago. The latter had the multitubular boiler, 
the fire-box surrounded with water, and even a. flat 
top stayed with screw stay-bolts, a plan which seems 
again to be coming into favor. The blast-pipe was 
used in the ‘‘ Rocket” very much as it is used to-day. 
The D slide valve was employed then as now. The 
only essential points of difference are in the valve- 
gear and the means of feeding the boiler, the link- 
motion and injectors being later inventions. All the 
other improvements are almost entirely the result of 
better proportions and workmanship. It is true, as 
some writer has said, that proportion is often of the 
most radical importance, and there can be no 
doubt but that the use of modern and im- 
proved tools has made a degree of perfection in 
workmanship possible now which would have been 
impossible half a century ago. If we were to conceive 
of an engineer with a complete set of drawings of a 
modern locomotive at the time of the Rainhill experi- 
ments, he would have found it almost impossible to 
have had a locomotive built from them. The im- 
provements which have been made since then have 
been the result of a gradual process of evolution. The 
naturalists—or some of them—tell us that the present 
living organisms are the result of millions of trials, fail- 
ures and struggles carried on through countless years. 
By a similar process the locomotive has been improved 
step by step. Probably the influence of what is ordinarily 
called invention on the development of the railroad 
system is much exaggerated. Its present’ perfection 
is due perhaps quite as much to the slow process of 
improvement and evolution as to ideas which have 
originated in the brains of ingenious inventors. The 
distinction though between ‘‘invention”*and ‘im- 
provement,” and the point at which the one begins 
and the other ends, is often not very plain. Webster 
defines invention as ‘‘ the action or operation of find- 
ing out something new; the contrivance of that which 
did not before exist,” and improvement as ‘‘ a making 
better or more valuable”; or ‘‘advance or prog- 
ress from any state to a better.” The development 
of railroad mechanism has been almost universally 
‘‘a making better” and not *‘ the contrivance of that 
which did not before exist.” It is true that there have 
been some brilliant inventions in connection with the 
early history of railroads, but if we enumerate the 
multitubular boiler, the blast-pipe, the link-motion, 
the injector, lateral-motion trucks, atmospheric and 
vacuum brakes, we have included about all the dis- 
coveries which have been at all radical in their nature 
and effects. The electric telegraph and the improved 
processes of manufacturing steel have, it is true, in- 
creased the efficiency of railroads, but it would be pos- 
sible, we believe, to build a railroad now which would 
fulfill all the practical requirements demanded of 
such lines to-day, and, with the exception of the 
telegraph, not use a single invention patented 
since Stephenson’s time. This assertion is made with- 
out an exhaustive examination of the subject, and a 
thorough investigation might lead to some qualifica- 
tions; but with the ligbt of nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experience and study of railroads and their con- 
struction, the statement is apparently true. If we take 
a locomotive of to-day, as already stated, it does not 
differ essentially in principle from the ‘‘ Rocket” which 
Stephenson built in 1829. That engine had not the 
link-motion, and in external appearance and efficiency 
it differed much from ‘a modern engine as an 
does from, say, a champion of a_ walking 
match; but the features of the two— 
mean the locomotives—were very much the 
same. A gradual process of differentiation has been 
going on for fifty years, and it is within the recollec- 
tion of men now in middle life, that about every third 
railroad journey twenty-five years ago resulted in de- 
lay, and failure in ‘‘making connections” was re- 
garded then as inseparable from travel by rail. Broken 
spring-hangers, slipped eccentrics or collapsed flues 
were such common occurrences then that they were 
regarded as incuvable. At present, delay on a first- 
class railroad from any defect in the locomotive is 
comparatively rare, and business men make appoint- 
ments a hundred or a thousand miles away, feeling as 
certain of being able to keep them as they would if 
the journey were merely a ride of a few miles across 
country. 


as 


ape 


we 


To what. then. if not to invention, is this remarka- 
ble improvement in locomotives: due? We say un- 
hesitatingly it is the exercise of mechanical skill in 
designing not only the general plan of the engines, but 
of all the details, and the means of carrying out the 
design and doing the work. Of course, mere manual 
skill in doing the work is of much importance, but 
with the use of improved machinery this becomes of 
less importance daily. By mechanical skill is not 
meant mere manual dexterity in doing such work, nor 
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what is generally called ingenuity. A person may 
have both and still be without the kind of skill meant. 
There is in fact no English word or phrase which ex- 
presses this capacity in its fullness. Perhaps if 
a word was borrowed from the German, and it was 
called mechanical ‘‘ Geist,” it would represent what is 
meant. It is a combination of skill and ingenuity, an 
exalted condition ot common sense when applied to 
mechanical subjects and objects, a delicate“discrimina- 
tion and unerring capacity of reasoning clearly about 
physical laws, and with it allan extended experience 
made fruitful by the most careful observation. It is 
the exercise of this kind of knowledge, ability, or 
whatever it is called, which has made the locomotive 
of to-day what the ‘‘ Rocket” fifty years ago was not. 


THE JUSTIFICATION a CO-OPERA- 
1 J 


A correspondent in an article published elsewhere 
essays to set forth the reasons why railroad companies 
are justified in making agreements with each other— 
that is, avoiding competition—concerning their busi- 
ness, and why the public should not complain of such 
action. While agreeing mainly with the conclusions 
of our correspondent, as all our readers know, we can- 
not say that we are satisfied with his reasoning. He 
urges that to obtain adequate payment for service per- 
formed is a praiseworthy object; and that prosperous 
railroads are liberal purchasers of labor and supplies 
at liberal prices, and so make other industries pros- 
perous. Weare not willing to permit this reasoning 
to pass as a sufficient justification of the policy which 
we advocate. It has been used in all ages to justify 
all sorts of economic sins, among which we do not 
railroad 


count rational combinations, such as 
we now have concerning freight between the 
West and the sea-board. The fundamental error 


in the latter argument is in the assumption that 
the additional profit which the railroads make from 
good rates, and which is then expended in the com- 
munity, is a creation of wealth—a pure addition to the 
property of the community. This is not in any degree 
true. The railroads and their stock and bondholders 
do not pay anything to the community which they 
did not receive first from the community, and—which 
is the important thing to bear in mind—if they did not 
get it and spend it, some one else would, If the rail- 
road gets $72 a car-load for carrying wheat from Chi- 
cago to New York, instead of $36, which is all it used 
to get, it will have $36 more to spend, or for its secur- 
ity-holders to spend, no doubt; but then the Western 
farmer or the New York or European consumer—the 
customers of the railroad—will have so much less to 
spend; and so far as encouraging production is con- 
cerned, it is all one. 

The railroad companies make their combinations 
without hesitation (or, rather, often, with hesitation), 
because they know by long experience that it is gener- 
ally impossible for them to make a reasonable profit on 
that business concerning which they agree to codper- 
ate, if they compete with each other for it; and that it 
is frequently impossible for them to make anything 
on it. 

Now, why is it that railroad business is such an ex- 
ception to ordinary business that its prices cannot be 
established and governed by the free competition of 
the carriers? Is it such an exception? If it is 
not, we must not expect the community to accept 
with equanimity the efforts of the railroads to substi- 
tute codperation and combination for competition. 
All economical history has shown that in the great 
majority of industries—in nearly all, in fact—com- 
petition is the safest regulator of prices, and that it is 
the one great and sufficient protection of the interests 
of consumers and regulator of industry. Many suffer 
from it, it is true, but their sufferings are like the 
warning pain that teaches the child to keep his hand 
out of the fire. If too much capital and labor are 
devoted to one industry, there is overproduction and 
unprofitable prices, followed by a withdrawal of capi- 
tal and industry until an equilibrium is established 
between supply and demand, which permits average 
returns on the capital and average wages for the labor. 

Now, just here is the fundamental difference between 
railroad transportation and ordinary industries. In 
the latter, the provision made for production—that 
which requires the expenditure of capital—can be pro- 
portioned very closely to the demand. In railroad 
transportation, by the very nature of the instrument 





employed, it cannot be, but the capacity for produc- 
tion must vastly exceed the demand. If there are | 
manufactories with a capacity for making one-half | 
more cloth than the community will purchase at prices 
which will yield the average rate of profit on the cap- 
ital invested, the tendency always is to reduce prices 
until barely the cost of produetion is covered, without | 
any interest on the capital, until some of the manu- | 
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factories are abandoned. And this is the chief and 
best check to the excessive investment of capital in any 
industry. This fact, that where there is a large 
excess of producing capacity in an industry the ten- 
dency is to prices which yield, not profits below the 
average, but no profits at all, we wish to emphasize. 
Where it is not manifest it is usually because of some- 
thing equivalent to a combination among the produ- 
cers, or the great advantage in economy which some 
have over others. If A, B and C have flour mills pro- 
ducing at equal cost, and there is business enough for 
but one of them, it is easy to see that each will con- 
tinue to manufacture, however prices may fall, so long 
as he makes any profit on his capital. He expected to 
make 10 per cent. on his investment, but having once 
made the investment he will accept 5, 2, 1, or a frac- 
tion of one per cent., rather than stop and make 
nothing. 

Now, nearly every railroad has a capacity for many 
time the traffic which exists for it. The only excep- 
tions that we know of are the elevated railroads of 
New York and the underground railroads of London. 
There must be the road for one train a day or one train 
a week ; there must be very little more expenditure on 
the road for twenty trains a day ; and a single double- 
track road in New York city serves for the passage of 
about one thousand trains a day! Even in the popu. 
lous state of New York, through which passes a large 
part of the traffic of the nation, there wasin 1878 an 
average of but 9°; trains each way daily over the rail- 
roads. What a tremendous difference here between 
capacity and the performance required by the demand 
for transportation! Every road, even the busiest, has 
unemployed capabilities. It may have all its rolling 
stock employed, and need more sidings, second track, 
etc., to accomodate additions to its traffic, But never-- 
theless it has an enormous unused capacity, and al- 
ways will have until its lines are full of trains running 
as Closely together as safety will permit. 

Now, when railroads with this vast excessof product- 
ive capacity over the requirements of traffic compete 
freely with each other, the natural result is just what 
is seen in other industries in which there is a vast ex- 
cess of capacity over the demand—that is, sucha reduc- 
tion of rates on the business competed for as to leave the 
least possible margin over the actual cost of doing the 
work, or the annihilation of profit altogether. This is 
the natural effect of competition under the circum- 
stances. Through freight, or rather competitive 
freight, will ordinarily pay no part, or but a very small 
part, of the interest on the capital invested in railroads, 
Yet this very thing is the chief staple of the complaints 
made now in New York by the public before the As- 
sembly Investigating Committee. The railroad com- 
panies try to remedy it, because they wish to make a 
profit on all their business, like every one else; the 
local shippers complain of it because not only does it 
compel them to pay an undue proportion of the inter- 
est on the cost of the railroads, but it frequently en- 
dangers their business interests by giving through 
shippers an advantage in rates, 

Here, it seems to us, we find the justification for sub- 
stituting codperation for competition in the business 
of railroad transportation, and a justification which 
commends that policy to the public as well as to rail- 
road proprietors. If railroads were like vessels, whose 
capacity can be closely proportioned to the require- 
ments of traffic, there could be no regulator of them 
like competition, But as in their nature they cannot 
be so proportioned, neither can they be so regulated, 
By coédperation the railroads may be able to get an 
adequate profit on what is now competitive traffic 
(but usually very much less than their average profit). 
On this traffic, or on nearly all of it, the community 
is sufticiently defended against extortion by the com- 
petition of water routes and of different markets; for 
coéperation will not prevent this competition, Against 
extortion, however, the community will be sure to de- 
fend itself in any event. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


Railroad men of the first position and influence are 
raising for candid discussion the question whether 
necessary laws for regulation of the business should 
not be sought from Congress rather that from state 
legislatures. This does not imply that frequent or ex- 
tensive laws are needed. These gentlemen have as 
much occasion as any in the land to deplore the evils 
of excessive legislation, and to know the pernicious 
effects of resorting, every year, to legislative bodies, 
with crude projects of statutes to govern business ques- 
tions which ought to be determined by the experience, 
sound judgment and harmonious action of managers 
Upon some subjects, however, laws are 
necessary. of the 
be protected, and their rights 


of the lines. 


The property companies must 


and = obligations 


the state or 


enforced by the law, either of 
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of the nation, Should this necessary legislation, 
these fewest laws that are needed, come from Con- 
gress or from the states? this is the question, Its con- 
stitutional and legal aspects are of interest, as well-as 
its practical bearings. In favor of adhering to state 
regulation are the traditions and habits of the past, 
the very general preference of the people for state gov- 
ernment over all matters to which it is adequate, and 
the very important consideration that local or way 
traffic business within the limits of one state is nat- 
urally and probably of necessity confided to that 
state. Congress has power to regulate 
among the states. The regulation of contracts for 
transportation between two points within the same 
state cannot, according to the past course of decision, 
be assumed by Congress, 

In favor of some extension of a policy of national 
care for the conduct and interests of railroad traffic 
among different states are many considerations grow- 
ing ont of the steady extension of railroad connec- 
tions, and increase in the number of states through 
which any given act of through transportation may 
have to be performed. 

What turns the attention of the railroad managers 
to the subject at this time, however, is probably the 
disposition shown in some quarters to regulate, indi- 
rectly, through rates by state legislation. They know 
that if New York should require the rates on local 
freight to be so limited as to yield no higher profit per 
ton per mile than the rates on through freight, roads 
wholly within the State of New York might have 
their entire through traffic diverted from them to 
roads wholly or partly in other states, which still had 
freedom to adjust their rates to circumstances. A 
law which should operate equally on all lines, if bene- 
ficial to none, would still be preferable to one which 
would affect only one out of several competitors, 

To rely upon a convenient harmony or unity of pur- 
pose among the thirty-eight states is becoming im- 
practicable, This embarrassment is well depicted in 
arecent Supreme Couft decision, The case, to be 
sure, was a steamboat case ; but the principle applies 
with even more force to railroad legislation, since 
railroad connections notoriously involve more states 
than steamboat lines embrace. The Legislature 
of Louisiana enacted, some ten years ago, a law for- 
bidding carriers of passengers to make any dis- 
crimination on account of color, and charg- 
ing any steamboat owner with damages who 
should exclude colored passengers from a cabin upon 
pretext that it was set apart for whites. The steamer 
Governor Allen, plying between New Orleans and 
Vicksburg, did, however, arrange two cabins (equally 
good) for the two races, A colored woman passenger, 
excluded from the whites’ cabin, notwithstanding her 
demand for a place in it, sued, under the state law, 
and her complaint went up to the Supreme Court upon 
the naked question whether the law was valid, or was 
not void for infringing the power of Congress to regu- 
late commerce. The court annulled the law, and said 
that if the public good requires such legislation it must 
come from Congress and not from the states. For, how 
can commerce among the states flourish if each 
state is at liberty to prescribe its own rules for through 
carriers while they are within its jurisdiction? On 
one side of a rivera vessel would have to observe one 
set of rules, on the other side another set. Each 
state would act regardless of the interests of the 
others. If Louisiana may forbid passengers to be as- 
sorted in two cabins, then Mississippi may enact that 
they shall be so assorted ; and under these opposing 
laws, a steamer must stop at the boundary and shift 
her passengers from one arrangement to the other, or 
else be exposed to penalty and forfeiture, in one state 
or the other, at every trip. Even more serious em- 
barrassments and difficulties may arise from endeay- 
oring to adhere permanently to a policy of state legis- 
lation over railroads. 


commerce 


As soon as state laws become numerous and ex- 
tended, the conflict of their differing provisions will 
become inconvenient, Take a subject on which 
all persons will agree that some efficient law 
is needed —the protection of tracks and trains 
against mob violence such as disturbed the 
traffic so much in one memorable summer. A train 
which leaves the Atlantic coast for the far West must 
run through a dozen states, but why should it come, at 
each boundary line, under a new system of law for pro- 
tecting it from attack? Take the question on which the 
adininistration of the law in the various states differs so 
much, and so inconveniently, whether a railroad may 
limit its carrier’s liability by a simple notice to a sen- 
der of goods, or must obtain his explicit assent to a 
contract. Why shouid the risk of loss shift from one 
party to the other along the route, according as the 
train is in one state or another? National rules for 
these questions would be simpler, more easily under- 
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stood, better obeyed and more promptly administered, | 


than state codes can be. 

There is no doubt that the constitution allows a dis- 
creet and moderate regulation of through traffic by 
Congress. A series of decisions have established a 
It is not limited 
to the forms and modes of commerce in use when the 
constitution was framed. It was extended to steam- 
boats, promptly, after they were introduced; and 
lately has been explicitly recognized as to telegraphs ; 
and the Supreme Court then said that it enlarged with 
the progress of the country, extending “ from the horse 
and his rider from the sailing 
vessel to the steamboat, from the coach and the steam- 
boat to the railroad,” and so onward, as new instru- 
mentalities of communication are devised. It includes 
passenger travel as well as _ transportation of 
goods, with this additional reason for the 
former, that independent of the commercial 
power, Congress has authority to keep the approach to 
the national capital free, As ‘all roads lead to Rome,” 
so American railroads lead, many of them, to Washing- 
ton. Andthe power to maintain post-roads, taken in 
connection with the practice of contracting with the 
companies for transmission of the mails, and of de- 
claring the roads and bridges post-roads, may be an 
important auxiliary power, 
question, 
states may probably legislate; but any definite na- 
tional laws will supersede and annul all state legisla- 
tion on the same subject matter. A movement in this 
direction is, therefore, unquestionably an effort for 
fewer laws and simpler ones ; and not toward increase. 4 
It substitutes one law for thirty-eight. 


broad view of the commercial power, 


to the stage coach, 


for some aspects of this 
So long as Congress refrains from acting the 


Grain Receipts and Exports for Nine Months. 


Receipts of grain of all kinds at the seven Atlantic 
ports for the nine months from Jan. 1 to Sept. 27 have 
been, in bushels, for four years : 








1879) 1878 1877. L876, 

New York... .579,959 88,440,667 45,839,990 48,897,606 
Boston........ 15,236,835 14,234,105 0,664,303 9,377,292 
Portland..... 1,061,079 1,540,852 851,943 1,799, 742 
Montreal. . 10,469,193 10,002,673 8,174,067 9,925,22 

Philade Iphia.. 35,528.825 29,017,510 13,786,770 23,770, 900 
Baltimore 42,888,380 30,497,300 0,509,784 21,898,924 
New Orleans,. 8,704,758 8,618,011 5,644,157 4,505,104 





Total... ...204,558,529 182,251,008 104, 561, 014 120,174,790 
The percentages of the grain received at the differ- 
ent places in the several years have been : 





1879. 1878. 1877 1876. 

New York... Oe eeee 44.9 48.5 ) 45.8 40.7 
ES, 654 cans ¢ enon 7.4 9.3 7.8 
Portiand....... .....- : 0.5 0.8 1.5 
Montreal... ........ a * 7.8 8.8 
Philadelphia....... ; 17.4 13.2 19.8 
Baltimore..... ia cie'een@ Py. ee 19.7 18,2 
New Orleans. Sn 45 h.4 3.7 
| . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


New York thus has received a larger proportion this 
year than in 1876 or 1877, but a smaller one than last 
year. Baltimore’s proportion is larger this year than 
ever before. Comparing New York with Philadelphia 
and Baltimore taken together we have: 

1879, 1878, 1877. 1876, 


New Y« wk Sans ‘ 44.3 48.5 43.8 40.7 
Philadelphia and Baltimore......... 38.4 32.6 32.9 38.0 


The three cities......... . 82.7 81.1 76.7 7 78.7 
Together the two latte r hi ive thus reeeived a little 
larger proportion of the grain than in 1876 even, 
Comparing New York and Boston taken together 
with Philadelphia and Baltimore together, we have : 
1879, 1878, 1877. 1876. 


New York and Boston............. . 61.7 56.3 53.1 48.5 
Philadelpbia and Baltimore...... 38.4 32.6 32.9 38.0 
The four cities ee eee 90. 1 88.9 86.0 86.5 


The aggregate rece itn of 1879 were larger by the 
following numbers of bushels than in the years named : 


1878. 1877. 1876. 
22,207,431 99,997,515 84,383,739 

New York received about 10 per cent., Boston, 41¢ 
per cent,; Philadelphia, 2244 per cent., and Baltimore 
56 per cent of the excess over 1878; but of the excess 
over 1876, New Yord received 49 per cent., Boston 7 
per cent., Philadelphia 14 per cent., and Baltimore 25 
per cent, 

The receipts of New York, Philadelphia and 
New Orleans are largely for domestic consumption, 
but Baltimore and Montreal export most that they re- 
ceive, 


Boston, 


The exports of wheat, flour and corn from the four 
principal Atlantic ports for the nine months from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 27, have been, for the past two years, 
flour in barrels and grain in bushels : 











Flour: 1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. ge 
New York... 3,008,836 1,889,20L Inc. 1,119,545 59.3 
Baltimore. .... : 317,669 417,844 Dec. 100,175 =24.0 
ee -- 117.527 130,141 Dec. 12,614 9.7 
Boston. 537,766 259,863 Inc. 277,903 10.7 

Total flour... . 3,981,798 2,697,139 Inc. 1,284,659 47.6 | 

Wheat: 
New York ...... 45,989,500 39,984,180 Ine. 6,005,320 15.0 
Baltimore . f : 953 12,846,848 Inc. 9.233, 105 8671.9 
Philadelphia .. 14,323,511 5,815,076 Inc. 8,508,435 146.4 
OMON ...... 00. 8,101,236 2,605,170 Inc. 496,066 19.0 





Total wheat. "85,494,200 
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Corn: 1879. 1878. Inc. or Dee. Pc. 
New York....... 27,022,488 22,395,200 Inc. 4,627,288 26.1 
Baltimore ....... 17,747,112 15,564,212 Inc. 2,182,900 14.0 
Philadelphia . 17.317.721 Dec. 4,968,731 28.7 


.. 12,348.990 
.. 5,936,306 5,394,588 Inc. 
Total corn... 63,054,896 
Total grain and flour : 
New York....... 88,056,168 


Boston...... 541,718 10.0 


60,671,721 Inc. 2,383,175 3. 


9 
71,825,835 Inc. 16,230,333 22.6 
8 











Baltimore... ... 41/415'410 30°500'280 Inc. 10,915,130 36. 
Philadelphia 27,260,126 23,783,502 Inc. 3,476,634 14.6 
Boston. ........ 11°726.372 912991073 Inc. 2:427:299 26.1 

Total... ... 168,458,086 135,408,690 Inc. 33,049,396 24.4 


WwW hat j is 3 most noticeable in this is the great gain of 
Baltimore in wheat at the same time with a great loss 
in flour, and the great gain of New York in flour and 
corn. Up to 1878 Baltimore made insignificant exports 
of wheat, but was making great inroads into New 
But in the two past 
years, when there have been extraordinary crops of 
winter wheat in the Ohio valley, much of which is on 
lines controlled by the Baltimore & Ohio, and much 
of the rest on the lines of the Pennsylvania, which 
also gives a very short connection to Baltimore, the 
latter city has developed an enormous wheat-export- 
ing business. Meanwhile, however, New York seems 
to have been taking the corn-ex porting business. Phila- 
delphia’s increase in wheat exports has been much 
larger in proportion than Baltimore’s, and almost as 
large in amount, but it has had at the same time a 
large falling-off in corn exports. Taking all together, 
New York’s gain in quantity exported is nearly equal 
to that of the three other ports taken together, but it 
is a smaller percentage than either Baltimore’s or Bos- 
ton’s. Thus, of the total exports of the four ports, 
the percentage from each port in the two years has 
been: 


York’s corn-exporting business. 


New Balti Philadel- 

York more, phia. Boston. 
1878 vislddc es TEL Ter 22.5 17.6 6.9 
2 eee ee eee »-- 52.3 24.6 16.2 6.9 


The changes, it i is seen, are not considerable in these 
percentages of total exports, notwithstanding the great 
changes in the movement of certain staples at certain 
ports, the gains in one grain being generally largely 
overcome by losses in another, Baltimore has im- 
proved its position most, and two-thirds of its gain 
has come from Philadelphia and the other third from 
New York. 

The entire export business has been large without 
precedent in these two years, especially in wheat, and 
it is the export business alone which can be diverted 
to any considerable extent from one port to another. 
Boston has no considerable export business except in 
flour, but its flour business it holds very well. 
Its exports are largely, we believe, to the West 
Indies and other countries aside from Europe, 
with which it has had a large shipping trade 
But New York’s 
position as a flour exporter seems to be remarkably 
firm. While Baltimore and Philadelphia gained an 
immense wheat business, they have lost flour exports. 
New York exported this year only 54 per cent. of the 
wheat against 65 . cent. last year, but at the same 
time it exported 751 per cent. of the flour, against 70 
per cent. last year. 

The spring wheat is much less likely to go to Balti- 
more than the winter wheat. It comes chiefly from 
territory closely connected with the lakes and the 
more northern railroads, Now the winter wheat crop 
this year is perhaps as large as last year’s, but the 
spring-wheat crop, at least the spring-wheat crop north 
of Kansas, is very much larger. The winter wheat 
however, is the first to move, and throughout August, 
and even half of July, it was swelling the receipts of 
Baltimore, while the spring wheat of 1879 hardly began 
tomove until the month of September, as may be known 
by examining the receipts of Milwaukee, which in 
July and August were trifling, for Milwaukee may be 
said to receive spring wheat only. Thus later in the 
season, and especially next spring after the opening of 
navigation, when spring wheat will be a much larger 
proportion of the total wheat receipts, it may be ex- 
pected that a larger proportion will go to New York. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all parts of the grain- 
growing country are equally accessible to any one At- 
lantic city. Even from those parts west of Pennsyl- 
vania from which the railroad rates are made the same 
or with the same differences, the connections are 
sometimes very different. The shipments from the 
country on the lines of the Michigan Central and the 
Lake Shore are very much less likely to go to Balti- 
more than those from the lines of the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis, the Central Ohio, the Marietta & 
Cincinnati and the Ohio & Mississippi. A very small 
proportion of the shipments from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee go to Baltimore, and by far the larger part of 
the spring wheat is marketed ator by way of these 


longer than any other American city. 


| places. So there are times when the Ohio valley has 


a great deal of corn to spare, and the country further 
north but comparatively little, and the reverse of this 
may be the case. Itis not natural that the propor- 


61,251,274 Inc. 24,242,926 29.6| tions brought to the different Atlantie ports for export 
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Each trunk line competes to greater advantage in cer- 
tain districts than in others, and generally the south- 
ern lines have the better command of the southern 
districts, while the lake and canal route is compara- 
tively ineffective in drawing traffic from the south 
while through rail rates are low. 

The statement of receipts is for seven ports, for all 
grains, but excluding flour, while the statement of ex- 
ports is only for four points, and includes only flour, 
wheat andcorn, But not much other grain is ex- 
ported, so by eliminating flour from the exports we 
can ascertain pretty nearly what proportion of the 
«rain receipts of each of the four leading points was ex- 
ported, as follows : 


P. c. 
Bushels received. Bushels exported. of receipts. 
1879. 8 1878. 


j 878. q 8. exported. 
New York ...99,579,059 88,440,667 73,011,988 62,379,380 B00 70.5 
Baltimore. |. .42'888,389 30,497,300 39'827.065 28:411,06) 92.9 93.2 
Philadelphia.35,528,325 20,017,510 26,672,501 182,797 75.0 7.8 
Boston.......-15,236,835 14:234,105 9,037,542 7,909,758 659.3 56.2 
The quantities not exported were : 
1879. 878. 
NE ANGUS - a. 0'wispalngexind 0b09 0% bie cae celen 17,567,971 26,060,287 
on pee ee ach ne os koe eee 3,061,315 2,086,240 
PRUNE: 3s eestep et ce tes cect ons ace 8,855,824 5,884,713 
cbs 0k Venn hale biceavew> oedackeael 6,199,293 6,234,347 


The quantity received at New York for domestic 
consumption thus appears to have been nearly as great 
this year as that at the other three markets, and last 
year to have been nearly twice as great. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows : 

Southern Minnesota.—Extended from Jackson, 
westward to Fulda, 37 miles. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The track of the Brown- 
ville d& Nodaway Valley Branch has been extended from 
Clarinda, Ia., south to Braddyville, 11 miles. 

Utah Southern Track laid to a point forty 
miles south by west from Juab, Utah, an extension of 15 
miles. 

Chicago & Western Indiana.—Track laid from Dalton, 
Ill., northward 10 miles. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe,—Track is laid on the Cow- 
ley, Sumner & Ft. Smith Branch from El Paso, Kan., south 
by east to Winfield, 25 miles. 

Louisiana Western,—Extended from English Bayou, La., 
eastward 7 miles. 

Western North Carolina.—Extended from Swannanoa 
Tunnel, N. C., westward to Hemphill’s, 9 miles. 

This is a total of 114 miles of new railroad, making 2,328 
miles thus far this year, agailist 1,820 miles reported for the 
corresponding period in 1878, 1,505 in 1877, 1,719 in 1876, 
861 in 1875, 1,125 in 1874, 2,867 in 1873 and 5,066 
in 1872. : 


Minn., 


Extension,— 


THE Erie PRESIDENCY, according to Wall street rumors 
(which are usually manufactured to serve speculative ends, 
but do occasionally have a basis of fact), is to be given at the 
approaching election to Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, the First 
Vice-President of the New York Central, by a friendly ar- 
rangement which includes making Mr. Jewett, the present 
President, President of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, which is largely controlled by the Vanderbilt interest. 
According to Wall street, there has been a great purchase of 
Erie securities recently, both by the Vanderbilt and the Gould 
interests, and it was assumed that these purchases were made 
for the purpose of controlling the approaching election. We 
very much doubt whether any purchases have been made by 
anybody for this purpose. Walf the shares being voted 
by the London trustees, whoever should at- 
tempt to get control without their support would have to 
command what at present prices would cost something like 
$50,000,000, and whoever has their support will hardly need 
to buy at all. But the reports were likely to strengthen the 
market, and they served their end when this was effected, 
whether they had any basis or not, There is nothing in- 
herently improbable in the reports, however. There is a 
tremendous speculation in Erie securities, bonds as well as 
shares, and as no dividends can be expected for some time 
at least, the holders are eager to take any steps that will in- 
crease the market prices of their securities. It might be 
supposed that to give the control of the road to one of the 
chief officers and owners of the principal competing road 
would lessen rather than increase confidencé in the future of 
the property ; but it is probably true that prices would 
advance if the Erie was madea “ Vanderbilt road.” In- 
vestors seem to assume that if Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
should take the road, he would do the best he could for 


voting 


it, and treat it fairly in all its relations with 
the New York Central; that is, that he would 


not take the road unless he could so manage it. They prob- 
ably also remember that the Michigan Central was the chief 
competitor of the Lake Shore, and that it did not suffer 
when Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, long the President of the 
Lake Shore, became President of the Michigan Central 
also; and perhaps some of them have an inkling of the fact 
that the avoidance of conflicts by such a unity or harmony 
in the managements of the two companies would of itself be 
a great advantage. 

But it must be remembered that there is, so far, nothing 
but rumor as a basis for the report, and we speculate rather 
to show why the rumor should have the effect which it seems 
to have had on the stock market than to show that it is 
probable or anything more than possible. Statements made 
Wednesday by Mr. Norvin Green, and the telegram from 





Sir Edward Watkin received the same day, seem to con- 
tradict the rumor flatly. 


THE ADVANCE IN EAsT-BOUND RaTESs announced to take 
effect next Monday seemed justified by the material ad- 
vance in lake and canal rates, which had attained very 
nearly the equivalent of the 30-cent rate that has been in 
forces for some weeks past. The railroads have had a very 
large traffic, and the tendency was to offer them more than 
they could handle promptly. Part of this activity, however, 
may have been due to the fluctuations in the grain market, 
causing shippers to hurry through grain to take advantage 
of what was supposed to be a temporary advance. But 
since the advance was announced on Thursday of lust week 
(ten days’ notice is given of advances) canal rates have fallen 
off largely (from 9 to 7 cents a bushel for wheat), and lake 
rates are also lower rather than higher. The effect of the 
announcement ordinarily is to stiffen water rates, as 
the advance itsalf makes it possible for the boats 
to get better rates, and it is possible that this 
change indicates that the demand for transportation 
is not quite so brisk us it has been, and that the 
35-cent rate will reduce shipments. The course of 
prices has a good deal to do with it, and these have fluctu- 
ated considerably recently. Under any circumstances it 
seems certain that there must be a heavy grain movement 
through the winter, and the European demand is likely to be 
so pressing that a difference of 5 cents per 100 Ibs. will 
make very little difference in the demand; and if the rail- 
roads do not get the advance, the ocean vessels will. They 
are already getting high rates, and 130 per cent. more 
than they got last June. 

Still it is by no means certain that the winter rates pre- 
vailing before 1876 canbe had. Formerly 40 cents was a 
very low winter rate, but it has not been secured for any 
considerable quantities of grain for some years. Perhaps it 
can be had next winter, but we doubt it, and should say 
that it would be easier to get 50 cents for provisions than 40 
for grain, though of late years the difference has been made 
only 5 cents, 


THE SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION was not renewed any 
too soon, judging by the reports of earnings and expenses 
given by the several roads which form it. We noted last 
week that a/l the members then reporting show a decrease 
in earnings per mile in August, compared with last year, 
amounting to as much as 39 per cent. on one road, and we 
might have added that their earnings per mile in August 
this year were smailer also thanin 1877. But even this re- 
port seems to have been unduly favorable. The report of 
earnings and expenses of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
for August published this week, makes the gross earnings 
this year only $1,815, 558, instead of 1,57, 159, as reported 
earlier, and given in our table last week, showing a reduc- 
tion in gross earnings per mile of road since last year from 
$989 to $760, or 23 per cent., and though there was a con 
siderable reduction in working expenses, the total net 
earnings were reduced more than %5 per cent—the 
reduction in this one month being about 4 of 
per cent, on the stock, Now we have the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph report for September, showing a reduction of 23!, 
per cent. in gross earnings compared with 1878, though the 
Association was renewed and rates restored about the middle 
of the month, though doubtless a considerable portion of the 
work done afterward was at the old rates, Even in the last 
week of September the Hannibal & St. Joseph’s gross earn 
ings were about 17 per cent. less than in the corresponding 
week of last year, though by that week the traffic should 
nearly all have paid full rates. This indicates that what we 
suggested last week is true, namely, that the Kansas 
traffic is much lighter this year than last, owing to 
smaller crops of wheat. We can hardly judge of 
this by the returns of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, whose Kansas traffic is but a amall part 
of the whole, though most of its other traffic, so far as we 
can judge, ought to be better rather than worse than last 
year; but the through traffic of the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
is nearly all Kansas traffic, and a very considerable part of 
its total traffic. It, however, has lost its position as a feeder 
of the Wabash, which it had last year, that road making its 
connection with Kansas City by another line this year, and 
it thus may have suffered more than the other lines from 
‘* Missouri River points.” : 

The correction in the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Au- 
gust report involves a correction also in its returns for the 
eight months, which show a decrease of $176,804, or 2 per 
cent., in gross earnings, instead of an increase of $82,796, 
or 0,9 per cent. 

The roads having carried at a loss when traffic was heavy, 
the restoration of rates may not result in any improvement 
in earnings, because traffic is necessarily light. We do not 
understand, however, that there has been any great misfor- 
tune to any Kansas crop except wheat, and later in the sea- 
son, when the corn, hogs and packing-house products are 
moving more freely, there may be a traffic more like last 
year’s. 


SPECULATORS IN ERIE SECURITIES seem to have but just 
discovered that the bends of the reorganized company carry 
votes. This we announced shortly after the foreclosure. 
The “ voting trustees” vote on half of the stock until 6 per 
cent. dividends shall have been paid on the preferred stock 
for three consecutive years, and as they were appointed par- 
ticularly to represent the bondholders, this was expected to 
give the latter substantial control of the road until it shall 
have been demonstrated that the stock has a substantial in 
terest in the road—in short, to prevent a repetition of the 





experience of its earlier history, when the vast property 





was managed by the votes of people who had a very remote 
contingent interest in it, many of whom would give proxies 
for a trifling remuneration because they hardly hoped even 
to get any other income from their shares. 

This arrangement does not positively insure permanency 
of control to the voting trustees ; they will vote for about 
$43,000,000, while one-half of the stock and bonds is about 
$75,000,000. If the bonds had remained in England, it is 
supposed that they would have been largely voted by voting 
trustees, as these are the persons whom the bondholders 
originally chose to represent them. But most of the bonds 
are said to have been sold in this country, and the 
Americans are not so sure to support Sir Edward Watkin’s 
committee. It will not be easy, however, to get anything 
like the whole of the stock and bonds to vote at any elec- 
tion, and we presume that it is probable that the half of the 
stock for which the trustees vote will always be a majority 
of the shares and bonds voted. If not, however, their wishes 
can only be defeated by the votes of a considerable number 
of the bondholders ; the stockholders cannot by themselves 
outvote the trustees. So the control will remain where it 
was intended, in the bondholders, unless the trustees should 
join with the stockholders against the bondholders, 


Water Rates changed very jittle during the week ending 
Oct. 1, but there were some fluctuations in the following 
week, at the beginning of which the announcement was that 
rail rates would be advanced from 80 to 35 cents per 100 
Ibs. on grain from Chicago to New York Oct. 18. The effect 
of such an announcement is usually to stimulate shipments 
and so strengthen lake and canal rates. But lake rates at 
first went down a little, and Saturday were quoted at 6 
cents per bushel for corn and 61¢ to 6% for wheat from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo; but they have recovered since and have 
been quoted since Sunday at 6!¢ for corn and 7 for wheat 
until Wednesday, when an advance of !¢ cent was made, 

Canal rates, which had been as high as 9'; and 91, cents a 
bushel for wheat from Buffalo to New York, and most of 
last week were as much as 9 cents, dropped Monday to 7 
cents for wheat and 6! for corn, and so remained until Wed- 
nesday, when '¢ cent. more was obtained. This reduction 
from 17'4 to 15!¢ cents per bushel on the cost from Chicago 
to New York by water comes just before an advance from 
18 to 21 cents in the rail rate. 

Ocean rates have advanced materially, and as much as 
94d. per busbel for grain by steam from New York to 
Liverpool has been paid, ,,d. per pound for cotton (the rate 
is usually '¢d.), 3s, 0d. to 4s. per barrel for flour, 70s, per 
ton for butter and cheese, and 55s. per ton for provisions, 
These are the highest price®, and 37s. 6d. for provisions was 
paid the same day. Wednesday the grain rate went down 
to 8%d. Itis noticeable that charters were taken by steamers 
for cotton from New Orleans to Liverpool at ‘cd. when the 
New York rate was jd. The New Orleans rate is usually 
twice as high as the New York rate. 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION has increased materially this year 
over last, but it is far below that of the years which fol- 
lowed the Franco-German war. For the nine months end- 
ing with September, Mr. Nimmo, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, reports 115,404 immigrants at the port of New 
York this year, which is 38,087, or about 50 per cent., more 
than last year. The importance of immigration as a factor 
in the general increase population and — predue- 
tion, is, we think, very generally overestimated. It is very 
much less important now than it used to be, when the popu 
lation of the country was smaller. There are now in the 
United States close upon 50,000,000 of people, and the in- 
crease during the next year, aside from immigration, will 
doubtless be about 1,000,000. In the face of this natural 
increase, such figures asthe above are quite mconsiderable. 
Immigration, however, ix a very good indication of the 
prosperity of this country compared with European coun- 
tries. Nearly every neighborhood in Europe west of Russia 
is now represented in the United States, and our prosperity 
or adversity is known by the class which emigrates almost 
as soon as it is here, by the letters of those who have already 
migrated. If work is not to be had, or the foreigner can do 
as well at home, he does not come here; but when work is 
plenty and wages good, he comes with kindred and neighbors 
and sends back such accounts that others follow them. 


THE GREAT WESTERN STOCKHOLDERS, at a recent special 
meeting, in England, voted to sustain their directors and 
not to adopt the recommendations of the Grand Trunk, which 
at one time it seemed quite probable that they would do, 
We understand that a preliminary agreement with the Can 
ada Southern has been made for a term of years, under 
which the two companies will have substantially a common 
interest in all through business, and Col. F. D. Grey, the 
new President of the Great Western, is on his way to this 
country to complete the arrangements. The Great Western 
will get a share of the Wabash business, and will get it by 
way of the Lake Shore’s line between Toledo and Detroit 
Whether the Wabash will make exclusive connections with 
these roads and the Lake Shore, or whether it will also inter- 
change at Detroit with the Grand Trunk on equal terms, we 
do not hear; if the latter, the Grand Trunk may profit by 
the arrangement as well as the Great Western, and this can 
not be the purpose of the arangement, whatever may be it 
effect. 





The Great Western Directors’ Report on Combining 
with the Grand Trunk. 
the 


The following is the special report made by director 


of the Great Western Railway of Canada upon the propo 
als fora fusion of the net receipts of their road amt the 
Grand Trunk, which they issued to thy harehol 
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ers on calling a special meeting of the company to vote on 
this question. This meeting was held in London Oct. 2, and 
it is reported by telegraph that the directors’ report was 
then adopted and their policy indorsed by vote of the share- 
holders: 

The board think that present circumstances make it their 
duty to assemble the lay before them a full 
and plain statement of the ’g policy concerning the 
proposed amalgamation with the Grand Trunk Railway, and 
ask for an exp ion of confidence in such policy, in 
order to stren hands in the conduct of 
negotiations with the Grand Trunk and other com- 

nies. They for two reasons, the  re- 
Geoment of their late president, Mr. Childers, and the agi- 
tation among the Iders, which has been set on foot, 
through the public and otherwise, and which. has the 
effect. of embarrassing the directors in the free exercise of 
their judgment concerning pro which affect the dee 
est interests of the company. board have elected to the 
presidency of the company its former Vice-President, Lieut. - 
Col. Francis D. Grey, and after careful reconsideration of 
the whole question, they see no reason for any material 
change in the pelicy pursued under the leadership of Mr. 
Childers. The present —- was commenced, after the 

eneral meeting in April (at which the feeling of the 
shareholders was in favor of the directors’ policy), by per- 
sons, some of whom at least did not then own any of the 
company’s shares. It has been supported by serious mis- 
statements, which 1oay mislead some of the shareholders, 
and its continuance does harm to the company,for on the 
one hand it lessens the influence of the directors in their ne- 
otiations with the Grand Trunk board, and on the other it 
impairs the confidence of the various other railway com- 
panies in America in the stability of this company’s ar- 
rangements. The board trust that the meeting they are 
now calling will decisively and finally put an end to this 
state of things, and with that object they proceed to state 
the position of the question, the policy concerning it, and the 
reasons of that policy. 


HISTORY OF THE QUESTION, 


The Canadian system of railways belonging to this 
company, as will be seen by the accompanying map, 
is an exclusively inland one, comprised within the penin- 
sula of Western Ontario, lying between lakes On- 
taric, Erie and Huron, the extreme points of the sys- 
tem being Fort Erie (Buffalo), Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Southampton, Sarnia, indsor (Detroit), and Port Stan- 
ley. The total “es of the oomgeny > system, includ- 
ing leased lines, 806 miles. It has no line of its 
own to the Atlantic coast, but its enteenenion! position is of 
the utmost importance, both because of the local traffic in 
the territory which it covers, and as connecting with the 
United States railways westward to Chicago, Milwaukee 
and the entire system of railways to San ncisco, and 
eastward to New York, Boston and other Atlantic ports. It 
is also connected with the Grand Trunk Railway at Toronto. 
The Great Western Company’s system, as originally designed, 
was of such importance to nited States railways that its 
construction was mater GBs aan by subscriptions from 
the New York Central and Michigan Central companies, and 
the connection with them secured to it for a considerable pe- 
riod a large and profitable business, and enabled it to pay 
good dividends. , 1859 the Grand Trunk Company, whose 
lines had hitherto been only connecting lines, entered into 
direct competition with this company by an extension 
through the whole length of this company’s territory from 
Toronto to Sarnia, thus acquiring a direct line from Portland 
to Sarnia, a distance of about 795 miles, of which about 168 
miles are within this company’s territory, and 627 miles en- 
tirely outside it, The total mileage of the Grand Trunk system 
isabout 1,270 miles, Within the last few years another com- 
petitor has presented itself. The Canada Southern Railway 
has been constructed between Buffalo and Detroit, presentin 
an alternative connection between the states of New Yor 
and Michigan, which is now controlled by the New York 
Central Company; but between it and this gary 4 all com- 

titive traffic is now ‘‘ pooled.” The policy of the Great 

estern has throughout been peaceful. It has never built 
a mile of road in the district 01 ly covanies by the Grand 
Trunk Railway. The proj branch of seven miles to 
Queenston, the charter for which was acquired many years 
ago, and which has been repeatedly cited asa proof of rivalry, 
is merely an improvement of a connection already existin, 


with the Rome, Watertown & msburg Railway, whic 
does not compete with the Grand line. The policy of the 
Grand Trunk, on the other hand, has hout been aggress- 


‘ive. The construction of the Toronto & line was so in 
the highest degree, as is their es tension of it, now under con- 
struction, from Sarnia to Chi . Thesame tendency has 

revailed in their rates for traffic, As anexample: the dis- 

nce between New York and Detroit by the Great Western 
route is 697 miles; butthe Grand Trunk Company has been 
carrying traffic between those points by a circuitous route 
of about 1,057 miles, at far lower rates than those charged 
by the shorter route. This policy, while it has the effect of 
swelling the gross receipts cannot have added to its net rev- 
enue. Repeated efforts have been made by successive boards 
of this company to work harmoniously with the Crand 
‘Trunk Company, either by agreeing upon common rates in 
the territory which they jointly occupy, or by some other plan 
limited to the competitive traffic; but the Grand Trunk 
Company has always been reluctant to treat on any basis 
which did not saddle age this company liabilities in respect 
of the enormous length of Grand ‘Trunk Railway outside of 
the Great Western system. Many proposals upon this basis 
have'been made to,this company by the Grand ‘Trunk Compa- 
ny doring the last twenty years. In 1876 an agitation was set 
on foot in support of a proposal of that kind, and the ques- 
tion was brought before a general meeting on the 12th of Oc- 
tober of that year; when, after an exhaustive speech from 
the company’s late President, Mr. Childers, which is re- 
printed in the appendix to this report, the shareholders re- 
jected it by an overwhelming majority. At that time, as 
now, the board of this company was in favor of an arrange- 
ment for dividing, on fair terms, the gross receipts of the 
traffic for which the two companies compete. With the ob- 
ject of effecting this, the presidents of the two companies, 
Mr. Childers and Sir Henry Tyler, met in Canada in 1877. 
Warned by many previous failures, the Great Western 
board propose | that an arbitrator should be named todecide 
those points on which they could not a . The Grand Trunk 
board refused this, and consequently the two presidents sepa- 
rated without coming to any agreement for the proposed di- 
vision of traffic. Again, this year, an effort was made, at 
meetings in America and Canada of deputations from the 
two boards, to come to an arrangement tor the division of 
the competitive traffic; but this attempt failed through the 
return to England of the Grand Trunk directors during the 
course of the negotiations. When the deputation from this 
board returned, the negotiation was resumed, and the corre- 
spondence passed which is printed im the appendix, the result 
of which is subsequently referred to, In concluding the nar- 
rative part of this report, the directors would add that the 
numerous financial and other difficulties existing when they 
took office have for the most part been surmounted; and that 
the road and equipment are throughout in excellent order, 


and carefully and economically managed. The general de- 
ression in trade, and the serious reductions in rates caused 

y the unwise competition of the trunk lines, have prevented, 
for several years, the earning of dividends, but these causes 
have injuriously affected all railways alike. The revenue of 
this company has, in addition, suffered from the construction 
of the Canada Southern, and the prohibition, by Order in 
Council, of cattle tratfic through the Dominion. Trade, how- 
ever, is reviving, with the result that already the tonnage 
now carried by this company exceeds that of former pros- 
perous years, and wiser counsels are prevailing among the 
competitors for traffic. Satisfactory relations exist with the 
New York Central and its subordinate lines, the Canada 
Southern and the Michigan Central, with all of which this 
company exchanges or divides a very large traffic, and it 
has tely entered into similar relations with the Wabash 
Company, whose system embraces a vast area of country 
from which the Great Western has hitherto been practically 
excluded, Moreover, the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad has 
been acquired and reorganized, and is now being satisfactoril7 
worked in connection with this company. These circum- 
stances can hardly fail materially to improve this company’s 
revenue. 

PRESENT STATE OF THE QUESTION BETWEEN THE TWO COM- 
PANIES, 

The board of this company adhere to the views they have 
alway» held as to any arrangement with the Grand Trunk 
Company, namely, that it should, at all events as a first step, 
be confined to what is necessary to stop the antagonism be- 
tween the two companies by an amicable division of all the 
competitive traffic. The Grand Trunk board, on the other 
hand, insist on an immediate fusion of the whole net re- 
ceipts of both companies; that is, in effect, they demand that 
the entire business of both companies shall be carried on by 
them in partnership. In Mr, Renton’s letter of 25th of Au- 
gust, 1879, it is stated that the Grand Trunk Company ‘‘can 
guarantee to the proprietors of the two companies up- 
ward of £200,000 (per annum) as the immediate ad- 
vantage of a close alliance,” and has “no doubt of bein 
able to obtain, in combination with the Great Western Rail- 
way, the formal sanction to the agreement of the Dominion 
Legislature:” but the further correspondence shows that the 
Grand Trunk directors were not prepared to give practical 
effect to either of these conditions, tor Sir Henry Tyler, in 
his letter of the Ist of September, 1879, refused to guarantee 
any minimum to the Great Western Railway, and Eomanded 
that the arrangement which he proposed should take effect 
whether the Legislature of Canada approve it or not, and 
even declined to ask the Canadian Prime Minister, who was 
then in London, whether he thought legislative sanction 
could be obtained. It may be as well that the shareholders 
should be informed that when, last year, the Grand Trunk 
applied to the Dominion Parliament for powers to amalgam- 
ate with other companies, the following proviso was added in 
committee, and now forms part of the act ; ‘*‘ Provided also 
that this section shall not give to any of the 
above-mentioned railway companies other than the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada, any more 
or greater powers in the respect in this section 
mentioned than they now have, nor shall this section apply 
to any company whose line runs in the same general direc- 
tion, and competes with the said Grand Trunk Railway, nor 
to any company whose line runs between the Detroit & St. 
Clair and Niagara rivers, or to any railway lines owned or 
leased by such last-mentioned company.” 

ILLEGALITY OF THE ARRANGEMENT PROPOSED BY THE GRAND 
TRUNK COMPANY. 

Sir Henry Tyler’s letter of Sept. 1 brings the board face to 
face with a legal question of the utmost gravity, which 
would alone, they think, be absolutely decisive of the ques 
tion. No such partnership as the Grand Trunk board re- 
quires would be binding or legal without the sanction of the 
Canadian Legislature. Without that sanction the transaction 
would be altogether ultra vires of both companies. In 
1875 the boards of both companies were so advised Ly 


their respective counsel. The proposal, therefore, in 
Sir Henry Tyler's letter is simply that the two com- 
panies should set the law at defiance, and act 


without reference to 1t, and he appears to think that safety 
in doing this would be insured by “ establishing a joint man- 
agement,” and adhering to it under all subsequent condi- 
tions. The board would draw the attention of the share- 
holders to the extreme peril of such a scheme. The proposed 
agreement would be utterly void, conferring no rights and 
imposing no obligations oneither company. If, under such 
an agreement, the Grand Trunk Company had to make any 
payments, it could not be compelled to do so. That com- 
pany’s directors take credit in Mr. Renton’s letter of the 25th 
of August, for having never, in the time of their great 
est difficulty and depression, shown any disposition 
* * * to repudiate burdens, however onerous.” 
They are evidently not fully aware of their prede- 
cessors’ acts. In 1860 an agreement was made be- 
tween their company and the Great Western under 
their corporate seals, for dividing the profits on certain 
competitive tratiic. . A considerable sum became due to the 
Great Western under this agreement; but the then Grand 
Trunk directors refused to pay it, and successfully evaded 
their obligation on purely legal grounds. The case was 
tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench of Upper Canada, and 
one of the pleas of the Grand Trunk was “ that the agree- 
ment stipulated for a division of the net profits of said com- 
yanies in the said count mentioned, which is contrary to 
aw.” The board do not wish to question the personal good 
faith of the present directors of the Grand Trunk Company, 
but it is necessary to contemplate the possibility of change. 
The danger, however, does not stop here. Boards of rail- 
way companies cannot, even when agreed, defy the law with 
impunity. The courts of Jaw would interfere to restrain 
them at the instance of the Attorney-General, or even at the 
instance of any single shareholder of either company. Fur- 
ther, the directors could feel no certainty, even if the ar- 
rangement were suffered for atime to work without inter- 
ruption, that some demand might not be made at a later pe- 
riod against this company or its shareholders for repayment 
of any money the Grand Trunk Company tight have paid 
under it, or even that the directors of this company might 
not be made personally responsible for such money, or for 
any funds of this company, which they might have paid 
away tothe Grand Trunk Company. 

It is perfectly obvious that in the face of such dangers the 
arrangement could not be carried out without legislative 
sanction, and that if such an attempt were made, and after- 
ward had to be abandoned, it would inflict a serious and pe- 
culiar injury to this company, from which the Grand Trunk 
would be free; a difference which, perhaps, explains how it 
is that the directors of that company, who naturally and 
properly look to its interests alone, regard the dangerous 
scheme they propose with more equanimity than the 
board of this company. To enter into the proposed 
arrangement would be for this company to change into open 
hostility the friendly relations with those companies with 
which it now interchanges the bulk of its traffic, and induce 
them to form active combinations against thiscompany, On 
the illegal agreement with the Grand Trunk Company fail- 
ing, as it must fail, that company would be at no greater 





disadvantage than it isnow, but this company could no 
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longer return to its present position, and-would find itself 

isolated and and dependent upon the Grand Trunk Company 

for all its communications. To such a position the board 

can never submit, and they call upon the whole body of 

shareholders to support them in this determination. 

THE GRAND TRUNK COMPANY'S PROPOSAL CONSIDERED 
FINANCIALLY. 

It is superfluous to discuss in much detail the financial re- 
sults to be expected from a plan which is legally impossible, 
but there are some points to which the directors wish to draw 
the shareholders’ attention. An insuperable obstacle to 
amalgamation exists, while the Grand Trunk Company is 
engaged in a warfare with those American lines, from which 
the Great Western derivesso large a proportion of its traffic— 
a warfare which the proposed fusion of net receipts would do 
nothing whatever to check, but would indeedaggravate. The 
Great Western shareholders would find themselves involved 
in a conflict over which they would have nocontrol, the disas- 
trous results of which it is impossible to predict, beyond the 
certain loss to this company of the bulk of its traffic, as about 
three-fourths of the whole present through traffic of this 
company depends on its friendly relations with the United 
States railways. On the other hand, the benefit to be gained 
by a reduction of expenses consequent upon a fusion is 
very problematical, but whatever it might prove to be, it 
could for the most part be secured by a division of the com- 
petitive traffic, as proposed by this »oard. If the two sys- 
tems of railways were small, there would no doubt bea 
considerable gain by fusion, because each system must, 
while separate, have an independent management ; 
but this argument entirely fails when applied to lines of 
the magnitude of those in question, the management of 
which would require nearly as many officials as at present. 
This will be obvious when it is remembered that the extreme 
points of the lines are as far from each other as London is 
from Warsaw. To test the confidence of the Grand Trunk 
in their expected saving of £200,000 a year as the result of 
fusion, this board asked if they would be prepared to make 
part of it available as an indemnity to this company against 
the risks already referred to, but’ the Grand Trunk directors 
were not prepared to convert their rhetorical guarantee into 
an effective one. 

CONCLUSION. 

It must not be supposed from anything that has been said, 
that the board are desirous of being on hostile terms with 
the Grand Trunk Company. On the contrary, they wish to 
enter into such arrangements as will put an end to competi- 
tion; but they are not prepared to do this upon terms which 
it can be foreseen from the beginning must fail, and the fail- 
ure of which would plunge the company into an unknown 
depth of difficulties, from which it might never be able to 
extricate itself. The directors appeal to the shareholders to 
support them in this temperate and prudent policy, by in- 
trusting them with their proxies, should they he cate 8 to 
attend in person at the general meeting. Thos2 shareholders 
who happen to be on the spot and join in the agitation are 
no doubt entitled to respectful consideration, but they are 
not the whole company, and the interest of those at a dis- 
tance is not less to be consulted. The directors, however, 
would desire to have as many shareholders as possible per- 
sonally present at the meeting, and trust that all who can 
will attend. Above all things, the directors trust that there 
may be no hesitation as to the course to be followed. Whoever 
may be the directors of this company, it is essential that 
they possess the confidence and support of the shareholders, 
otherwise it would be impossible effectually to protect the 
interests of the proprietors, or to conduct any important 
negotiations to the advantage of the company. 

Francis D. Grey, President, 
JAS. BALD, | 
t 


THOMAS BARKWORTH, 
THOMAS CHILTON, 
President Scott on Congressional Railroad Legisla- 
tion. 


Directors. 
JOHN FELL, 
JoHN W. MACLURE, 
Offices of the Company—126, Gresham Hou 


, Old Broad 
street, London, E. C., Sept. 22, 1879. 


Col. Thomas A. Scott, President of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, has addressed the following letter to the 
Special Committee of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
on Railroad Transportation in regard to legislation by Con- 
gress for the regulation of inter-state commerce : 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 3, 1879, 

GENTLEMEN : I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favor of Sept. 18, asking an expression of my views upon 
the question of the regulation of inter-state commerce by 
Congress, and inclosing a copy of your letter to the Presi- 
dexts of the New York Central and New York, Lake Erie 
& Western railways in which you suggest that a bill 
having that end in view should be prepared by the 
executives of the trunk lines. I gather from your letter 
that what is desired to be accomplished is to prevent 
unjust discrimination between shippers, and secure to them 
reasonable, equitable and permanent rates of transportation. 
The subject to which your communication refers was dis- 
cussed very briefly toward the close of the last sessiou of 
Congress; but the tenor of the discussion made it quite clear 
that no thorough investigation had been made into the mat- 
ter, and that the bill then pending was not one which, in the 
language of your letter, ‘‘ while protecting the public would 
be just to the railroads.” It was then suggested in the Sen- 
ate that a commission of experts should be appointed by the 
government for the purpose of examining fully and care- 
full into this question, ascertaining all its bearing, collect- 
ing the data essential to its proper consideration, and fram- 
ing a bill for presentation to Congress. Since that time the 
trunk lines, with the view of preventing the differences that 
have in the past been detrimental atike to the railroads 
and the public, and of doing equal justice to all ship- 
pers, have selected a Board of Arbitration, whose experi- 
ence and ability they believe to be such as justly to entitle 
them to the confidence of the public. 

I do not believe that the merits of the matter could be 
better ascertained, or conflicting views better harmonized 
than by joint consultation between that board and a gov- 
ernment commission appoiuted as hereinbefore suggested. 
This joint board could confer with the officers of railways 
and other transportation companies, with the different com- 
mercial organizations, and with the representatives of the 
farming and other interests involved in the question, with 
the view of taking such action as would be fair and equit- 
able to all parties. While making this suggestion, I beg to 
say, however, that I shall be glad in the mean time, and as 
soon as may be consistent with my other engagements, to 
confer with the presidents of the other trunk lines, as sug- 
gested in your letter, and see what can be done to forward 
the result desired, and which I hope may be satisfactorily 
attained. I beg to say in conclusion, however, that in order 
to protect the imterests of your own and other leading com- 
mercial cities, it seems to me that it would be essential that 
any legislation had in Congress, to be entirely effective, 
should have the concurrent action of the legislatures of the 
several states, which have created the various railway com- 
panies and conferred upon them their corporate powers. 

THOMAS A. Scott, President. 
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GQeneral Dailroad’ Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows : 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern special meeting, in 
St. Louis, Oct. 14, to vote on consolidation with the Wa- 
bash. 
Wabash, > ance meeting, in Toledo, O., Oct. 14, to vote 
on consolidation with the St. Louis, Kansas City & 
Northern. 


Railroad Conventions. 

The Southern Time Convention will hold its fall meeting 
at Barnum’s Hotel, Baltimore, Oct. 15, 

The sixteenth annual convention of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers will be held in Kansas City, begin- 
ning Wednesday, Oct. 15. Arrangements have been made 
at the Coates House for the accommodation of delegates. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Rhode Island & Massachusetts (leased to New York & 
New England), 3 per cent., payable Nov. 1. 

Housatonic, 2 per cent. quarterly on the preferred stock, 
payable Oct. 15. 

Baltimore & Ohio, 4 per cent., semi-annual, on Main 
Stem stock, payable Nov. 1; also 5 per cent., semi-annual, 
on Washington Branch stock, payable Nov 1. 


Mail Service Extensions. 

Mail service has been ordered over railroad lines as fol- 
lows: 

Utah Southern, —Service extended from Santaquin, Utah, 
to Juab, 34.03 miles, from Oct. 1, less 4 miles to York dis- 
continued, making net increase 30.03 miles. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Service extended over 
River Division, from Winona, Minn., to La Crosse, W1s., 
27.45 miles. 

St. Paul & Sioux City.—Service ordered over Black Hilis 
Branch, from Heron Lake, Minn., to Hickock’s Prairie, 
14,32 miles, from Nov. 1. 


Foreclosure Sales, 


The Lake Huron & Southwestern road was sold at assignee’s 
sale Oct. 1, and bought by C. H. Prescott for $17,000. It is 
said to have cost about $100,000. The road was built last 
year and is of 3-foot gauge, running from Tawas City, Mich., 
on Lake Huron, west by south to Camp Watson on the Au 
Gres River, 18 miles. It is used to carry lumber 
and logs, but the intention was to build it through to a june- 
tion with the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw road. 


Order of Railroad Conductors: 


The twelfth annual convention met in the hall No. 300 
Kighth avenue, New York, Oct. 7. About 60 delegates were 
present, representing the various divisions of the Order. 
The convention will remain in session until Friday evening, 
and will bold tyvo sessions daily. Thus far no business of 
special public interest has been transacted, _The association 
was organized 12 years ago,at Amboy, Il, as the Con- 
ductors’ Brotherhood. At the convention held in Chicago 
one year ago it was reorganized, and its name 
was changed to its present form. It is a_ secret 
benevolent society, and its general principles are for the ad- 
vancement of the moral and social improve:nent of its mem- 
bers, and a better understanding between the employés and 
managers of the railways. Its cardinal idea is the promotion 
of temperance and total opposition to strikes of any kind 
among any of the employés of the railway companies. 

Wednesday afternoon the delegates, with their lady 
friends, visited Governor’s Island. Thursday they were to 
visit the institutions on Blackwell’s Island, by invitation of 
the Department of Charities and Correction. Friday they 
take a sail around Staten Island and look at Coney 
Island, and on Saturday they will visit West Point. 
On Sunday morning they will attend Plymouth Church in 
a body. On Monday they will visit Philadelphia, and 
on Tuesday they will visit Mauch Chunk, the Switch-Back 
and Mount Flagstuff. In the evening there will be a ball 
and banquet at the Mansion House, Mauch Chunk. On 
Wednesday morning they will go to Glen Onoko, on the Le- 
high & Susquehanna Railroad, and return to New York in 
the afternoon. On Thursday, Oct. 16, they will go to Green- 
port, Long Island, enjoy an old-fashioned clam-bake, have a 
yacht cruise around Peconic Bay and Shelter Island, return 
to New York in the evening, and then separate. The pro- 
gramme of entertainment is under charge of John B. Mum- 
ford, Superintendent of the New Jersey Central Railroad 
Ferry, who is Chief Grand Conductor of the order, and pre- 
siding officer of the convention 


Cincinnati Passenger Agents’ Meeting. 

At Cincinnati, Sept 30, a montane of nger nts 
was held in response to the call issued by Messrs. Cone, Cobb 
and Ford, dated St. Louis, Sept. 22, 1879 (published last 
week) ; the following lines were represented by the gentle- 
men as enumerated below : 

Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, H. M. Bronson. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, J. D. Brown. 

Indianapolis, Cincinnati & La Fayette, John Egan. 

Indiana, Bloomington & Western, John W. Brown. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, W..L. O’Brien. 

St. Louis Iron Mt. & Southern, O. W. Ruggles. 

Atlantic & Great Western, W. B. Shattuc. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, A. J. 
Smith. 

La Fayette, Bloomington & Muncie, G. W. Smith. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 8. Stevenson. 

Wabash, H. C. Townsend, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, J. R. Wood. 

Vandalia Line, E. A. Ford. 

Ohio & iene, C. 8. Cone, Jr. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, D. Wishart. 

Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw, B. F. Tichener. 

Baltimore & Ohio, T. P. weno 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 a. m. 

Col. W. L. O’Brien was elected Chairman, and A. J. Smith, 
Secretary. 

The chair requested Mr. Ford to state the object of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Ford then stated to the meeting the reasons which 
prompted him and bis confreres to call the meeting, at the 
close of which he requested that the Secretary read the call 
to the meeting. 4 

The Secretary then read the call, as published last week. 

A very considerable and lengthy discussion took place as to 
the best method of remedying the evils which had caused 
the meeting to be called. 

The following resolutions were then offered, and, after a 
very general discussion by the gentlemen present, were 
adopted. viz. : 

** Kesolved, That we will redeem at full tariff rates any 
tickets or orders for tickets, of our respective issues, sold 
at reduced rates, which may be presented for redemption, 
roading to any point west of Fort Wayne, Indianapolis or 
‘incinnati, 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


“Any ticket agent using his ticket commissions to reduce 
the rate, or to influence busin either through his own 
office or through brokers or outside ies, shall, upon con- 
viction of the violation, be suspended or discharged from the 
service. 

** Any form of ticket sold from a com 
than regular rates, shall exclude that form of ticket from 
sale by all lines from that point. The period for which these 
forms of tickets shall be taken off sale, or the guilt of a ticket 
agent, to be determined by a meeting of general passenger 
agents, representing lines terminating at the point where the 
ticket was sold. 

**A majority of the roads parties to this agreement shall 
form a quorum, and any road may be represented by proxy. 
The complaining road shall vote for any road that is not rep- 
resented in person or by proxy. The General Passenger 
Agent of the complaining road to call the meeting by tele- 
graph, at the point where the violation occurred, or at the 
nearest and most convenient point for all parties interested. 
The call for the meeting to be made within three days from 
the date of the violation, and the meeting to be held within 
three days from the date of the call, 

‘That no forms of round-trip tickets to competitive points 
be placed on sale by any road subscribing to this agreement, 
without the rates and limits governing such forms be printed 
in the district rate sheet by the consent of a majority of the 
roads interested, 

“That the Secretary furnish for signature, a copy of this 
agreement to every general passenger agent of lines east of 
the Mississippi River, and west of the trunk lines, and north 
of the Ohio, General passenger agents declining to sign 
shall be requested to assign the reason for refusing to become 
a party to the agreement; and in the event of such refusal 
being based upon the action of a competitor, an effort shall 
be made to overcome the objection of such competitor. 

‘That we re-affirm the so-called Cleveland colonists’ rate 
sheet, adopted last November, and that the Secretary be in- 
structed to ven ee and distribute, at the expense of the par- 
ties in interest, naming for land-grant road west of tle Mis- 
sissippi River, one point only for round-trip tickets, which 
hail read to the following points only, viz : 

Union Pacific, Columbus, Neb. 

Burlington & Missouri River in Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Central Branch Union Pacific, Beloit. 

Kansas Pacific, Ellis. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Dodge City. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Emporia. 

Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf, Baxter Springs. 

Kansas City, Lawrence & Southern, Independence. 

St. Louis & San Francisco, Neosho. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, Little Rock. 

Iowa Railroads, Le Mars, or Battle Creek. 

St. Joseph & Denver City——— 

“ That no tickets shall be placed in the hands of other than 
the regular authorized ticket agents of our respective roads; 
nor shall any orders, of whatever character, be accepted by 
any such regular agents. 

“That this agreement take effect immediately upon notice 
by telegraph from the Secretary, Mr. A. J. Smith, that all 
parties in interest have signed it.” 

With a view to the assurance of the signature of all parties 
interest to the foregoing resolutions or agreement, the follow- 
ing resolution was offered, seconded and adopted: 

* Resolved, In view of the uncertainty of securing all the 
signatures necessary for carrying out the agreement drawn 
up to-day, the Secretary will please forward this resolution 
to the Secretary of the Central Association, requesting that 
a meeting of that Association be called for Thursday, Oct. 
16, at 10 a. m., at the Bates House, Indianapolis, to consider 
the objections that may be made to articles drawn up to-day, 
and to revise or remodel them, if it is deemed best.” 

The object of the meeting will be mentioned in the call, 

On motion, an adjournment was made, sine die. 


titive point at less 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison & Nebraska.—Mr, C. E. Henderson is appointed 
General Freignt and Ticket Agent, to take effect Oct 1. 
Communications relating to the freight and ticket business 
of this company should be addressed to him at Atchison, 
Kan. 


Atchison, Topeka d&: Santa Fe.—Mr. W. W. Borst has 
been appointed General Western Agent, with office in Den- 
ver, Col. Mr. Borst was recently Superintendent of the 
Denver & RioGrande, and had been connected with that 
road from its beginning. 


Attica, Covington d& Southern.—The officers of this new 
company are: Thomas F, Davidson, President; Henry A. 
Frey, Secretary. Office at Attica, Ind. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—From Oct. 8 the office of Mr. John 
King, Jr., First Vice-President of this Company, is perma- 
— located in Cincinnati. 

At a meeting of the board in Baltimore, Oct. 8, Robert 
Garrett was chosen Third Vice-President, a new office. Mr. 
S. Spencer, formerly of this road, but late General Super- 
intendent of the Long Island road, was chosen Second As- 
sistant to the President. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—Mr. Walter M. Anthony, for 
some time Acting General Ticket Agent, is promoted to the 
full position. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—At the annual meet- 
ing in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 1, the following directors were 
chosen: Richard Bullymore, Cyrus Clarke, Thomas Clark, 


.| Wm. G. Fargo, George B. Gates, Wm. H. Glenny, C. J. 


Hamlin, Sherman 8. Jewett, George J. Magee, James 8. 
Metcalfe, F. H. Root, BronsonC. Rumsey, J. I’. Schoellkop/?. 
The board reélected Sherman 8. Jewett, President; George 
B. Gates, Vice-President and General Manager; F. 8. Buell, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Carolina Central.—The officers now are as follows: D. R. 
Murchison, A. V. Stout, J. R. Porter, Receivers; C. H. Rob- 
erts, General Manager; V. Q. Johnson, General Superin- 
tendent: F. W. Clark, General Freight and Passenger Agent; 
W. N. Bowden, Auditor; I. T. Alderman, Assistant Treas- 
urer. Offices at Wilmington, N. C. 


Chicago East-Bound Pool.—Mr, A. Mackay, the Assistant 


General Freight Agent of the Michigan Central, has been 
appointed Secretary of the East-Bound Pool from Chicago, 


Cincinnati & Portsmouth.—Mr. Joseph Clare, of Bethel, 
O., has been appointed Receiver. 


Concord & Portsmouth.—At the annual meeting in Man- 


chester, N. H., Oct. 2, the following directors were chosen: | 


Stephen Kendrick, John J. Bell, muel N. Bell, John J. 
Pickering, Benjamin F. Martin, Nathan Parker, Joseph B. 
Walker. The board elected Stephen Kendrick, President; 
W. H. Hackett, Clerk; Moody Currier, Treasurer. The 
road is leased to the Concord Company. 


Credit Valley.—Mr. James Ross has been appointed Su 
rintendent of Construction, witlrhead-quarters in Toronto, 


nt. Mr, Ross still continues Manager of the Victoria Rail- | 





way, 


| Waller. President; J. McNamara, Superintendent. 
| at Skaneatles, New York. 
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Des Moines & Minneapolis.—At a meeting held in Des 
Moines, Ia., the following directors were chosen: Wm. M. 
Jones, Des Moines; Albert Keep, Marvin Hughitt, Paul 
Shorey, Chicago; John I. Blair, Blairstown, N. J. ; John B. 
Alley, Boston. The board elected John B. Alley, President : 
Marvin flughitt, Vice-President ; J. B. Reafield, Secretary ; 
John 8. Alley, Treasurer ; J. J. Smart, Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer. The road is leased to the Chicago 
& Northwestern. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.—Mr. B. M. Han- 


sen is appointed Eastern Passenger Agent, with office in 
Boston, 


International Bridge.—At the annual meeting in Buffalo 
last week, Mr. E, G. Spaulding was chosen President ; 
Joseph Hickson, Vice-President ; R. Wright, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The bridge is leased by the Grand Trunk. 


Lake Erie & Western.—Mr. E. Ciemons has been appointed 
Master Mechanic, with office at Fremont, O., in place of 
John Pero, resigned. Mr. Clemons was recently Master Me- 
chanic of the Pekin, Lincoln & Decatur. 


Lehigh Valley.—My, James I, Blakslee has been appointed 
Superintendent of all the coal branches of the road. He will 
continue to be Superintendent of the Beaver Meadow 
Branch, as heretofore, but will also have charge of the dis- 
tribution of cars and other duties connected with all the 
coal branches. 


Louisville & Nashville.—The new board of directors elected 
Dr. E, D. Standiford President ; H. Victor Newcomb, Vice- 
President ; Willis Ranney, Secretary ; A. M. Quarrier, As- 
sistant Secretary. These are all reélections, except that Dr. 
Standiford is now President alone, instead of President and 
General Manager. 
ut following circular from President Standiford is dated 

ct. 1.: 

“Mr. G. C, Breed having resigned the office of Assistant 
General Manager, the office is hereby abolished. I have this 
day appointed Mr. Frederick de Funiak General Manager of 
this line. General officers and division superintendents will 
ny to him for orders.” 

r. de Funiak has been long connected with the road, and 
for some years past has been Chief Engineer and Superin- 
tendent of Machinery. His promotion has been well earned 
by long and able service. 


Newburg, Dutchess & Connecticut.—The officers of this 
roid are as follows: President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
John 8, Schultz, Moore’s Mills, Dutchess County, N. Y.; 
General Superintendent, Purchasing Agent and General 
Freight Agent, C. L. Kimball, Dutchess Junction, N. Y 


Northern Pacific.—Mr, James B. Powers, heretofore Gen- 
eral Agent of the Land Department east of the Missouri River, 
has been appointed Land Commissioner of the Eastern De- 

vartiment, which includes all the land grant in Minnesota, 
Jakota and Montana—that is, all except the Pacific Coast 
lands, 


Northwestern Grand Trunk.—General Manager Peck an- 
nounces the following appointments : HH, W. Chester, Cash- 
ier; W. E. Davis, Manager of Passenger Tratlic ; L. E. 
Snively, Manager of Through Freight Traffic ; C, C, Jen- 
kins, Manager of Local Freight ‘l'raffic. Offices at Port 
Huron, Michigan. 


Peach Bottom,—The officers of this company are: Presi- 
dent, C. R. McConkey, York, Pa. ; Vice-President, 8. Dickey, 
Oxford, Pa.; Secretary, W. Wallace, Oxfoid, Pa ; Superin 
tendent Middle Division, 8S. M. Manifold, York, Fa.; Super- 
intendent Eastern Division, J. A. Alexander, Oxford, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Cineinnati & St, Louis,—The following circu- 
lar is issued from the office of the General Superintendent, 
8. M. Felton, Jr., dated Sept. 40; 

* Referring to circular of the General Manager consoli- 
dating the Pittsburgh and Columbus divisions, on and after 
Oct, 1, 1879, all transportation oflicers and employés will be 
under the immediate control of the Superintendent. 

“Mr. G. H. Kimball, having resigned th position of 
Superintendent of Bridges, the employés beretofore renort- 
ing to him, together with road-masters and maintenance of 
way employés, will report tu Mr. H. 8. Craig, who is ap- 
pointed Engineer of Maintenance of Way, with office at 
Steubenville, 0. 

‘‘The Superintendent, Master Mechanic and Engineer of 
Maintenance of Way will report direct to this office. Officers 
and employés will be governed accordingly.” 


Raleigh & Augusta Air Line.—At the annual meeting in 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 1, Col. John M. Robinson was reélected 
President, with the following directors ; Joseph P. Batchelor, 
Paul C. Cameron, W. W. Chamberlaine, Walter Clark, W. 
J. Hawkins, R. 8. Tucker. The board reélected W. W. Vass 
Secretary and Treasurer; J. C. Winder Superintendent. The 
road is controlled by the Raleigh & Gaston. 


Raleigh & Gaston.—At the annual meeting in Raleigh, 
Oct, 1, the following were chosen: President, John M. Robin- 
son, Baltimore ; Direc.ors, Joseph P. Batchelor, Walter 
Clark, R. 8. Tucker, Raleigh, N. C.; Paul C. Cameron, Hills- 
boro, N. C.; W. J. Hawkins, Ridgeway, N.C.; W. : 
Chamberlaine, Norfolk, Va. The only new director is Mr. 
Tucker, who succeeds Lewin W, Barringer. The board re- 
elected W. W. Vass Secretary and Treasurer; J. C, Winder, 
Superintendent. 


Rhode Island & Massachusetts.—At the annual meeting 
last week the following board of directors was chosen: 
James P, Ray, Joseph G, Ray, FE, G. Sweatt, E. K, Ray, 
James M. Freeman, George W. Wiggin, Moses Farnum. The 
board elected James P. Ray, Presideut; Edgar K. Ray, Vice- 
President; G. W. Wiggin, Clerk; storms CG. Ray, Treasurer. 
The road is leased to the New York & New England. 


Skaneatles.—The officers of this company are: John E. 
Offices 


Western Union Te'egraph.—At the annual meeting in New 
York, Oct. 8, the following directors were chosen: Norvin 
Green, Wm. H. Vanderbilt, E. D. Morgan, Augustus Schell, 
Harrison lburkee, Jas. H, Banker, Samuel F. Barger, Joseph 
Harker, Alonzo B. Cornell, Hamiiton McK. Twombly, John 
Van Horne, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Moses Taylor, Wilson G. 
Hunt, Edward 8S. Sanford, Chester W. Chapin, Robert 
Lenox Kennedy, J. Pierpont Morgan, George M. Pullman, 
Jobn R. Duff, Darius O. Mills, Oliver H. Palmer, Samuel A. 
Munson, David Jones, Anson Stager, Edwin D. Worcester, 
Henry M. Phillips, William D. Bishop, Hugh J. Jeweut. 
The only change is the choice of Mr. Hugh J. Jewett, of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western, in place of Cambridge 
Livingston, deceased, but this cle-tion is looked upon as sig 
nificant. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. S. K. Mayo died in New York, Sept » of Bright 
disease, He was formerly for a long time General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent of the Delaware & Hudson Canal ¢ 
pany’s railroad lines; then General Agent ot the Peo 
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Line of Hudson River steamboats, and last season General 
Agent of the Long Branch iron pier. 

—Col. Horace Scott, for 14 igs General Superintendent of 
the Jeffersonville, Madison Indianapolis road, finally re- 
tired from that position Oct. 1. On the occasion of his re- 
tirement he was entertained at dinner at the Galt House, 
Louisville, by the officers of the road, who passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

* Whereas, Col. Horace Scott is about to relinquish the 
superintendency of the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapo- 
lis Railroad, a position which he has filled with consummate 
ability for the fast 14 years and upward, be it therefore 

“ Resolved, That we regard with sincere and deep regret 
the resignation of our chief. A long and intimate association 
with him, both in a business and socia] way, has qualified us 
to bear testimony to bis wonderful ability as a road man- 
ager, bis indomitable energy and zeal, inflexible integ- 
rity and high sense of honor, as well as to his uniform cour- 

’ tesy and considerate kindness to all of the officers and em- 
ployés of the ep 7A 

“These noble qualities have inspired our admiration and 
esteem, and endeared bim to our hearts. 

‘“ Sorrowfully we take leave of our chief as a veteran legion 
parts with his victorious general, or as an affectionate family 
parts with its beloved head. 

‘* Wherever he may go the fame of his good works will pre- 
cede him, and our humble but sincere prayers for his pros- 
perity and bappiness shall follow.” 

Mr, Scott also received many flattering testimonials of 
esteem from citizens of Louisville and towns on the road. 

—Judge Asahel W. Hubbard died in Sioux City, Ia., Sept. 
22, aged G1 years. He was born in Connecticut but went to 
Indiana when yet a young man and a law in that 
state and afterward in Iowa, serving three terms in Congress 
from the latter state. He was he originator and chief pro- 
moter of the Sioux City & Pembina road, and afterward of 
the Covington, Columbus & Black Hills. The last under- 
taking broke him down financially, and he lost most of his 
property. 

—Mr. James H. Metwalfe, one of the first projectors of the 
Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia road, and ig director 
of the company, died at his residence in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
5. He was a man of considerable wealth, and the head of a 
large pork-packing firm. 

Frank Abbott, nanny of Port Jervis, N. Y., and Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Locomotive Engineers’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, was arraigned week in the Orange 
County Court on the charge of embezzling about $8,000 of 
the funds of the Association. His trial was set for Nov. 10, 
at Newburg. 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. , 


Railroad Karnings. 


Karnings for various periods are reported as follows ; 
Year ending July 31; 





1878-70. 1877-78. Ine, or Dee, P. c. 

Raleigh & Augusta Air 
Line cas pea ank EE oa aed n.68 | ch ns ome pineae 
Net earnings, ....... P Sr? £25 Wonschs) ‘baeseces ¢ oo 

MN eee RR el rn 
Net earnings... ...... CR CS aah) OY er ere 
Nine months ending Sept. 30: 

1879. 1878, 

Bur. Cedar Rapids & 

VO ccc cc ccseeevee «ee 01,089,436 $1,131,878 D. $92.442 8,2 
Chicago & Alton.... .... 3,046,418 3,444,272 I. 502,146 14.6 
Chi, Mil. & St. Paul.... 6,557,000 6,102,316 I, 454,684 75 
Chi., St. Paul & Minn . 767,200 648,60 I. 118,598 18.3 
Grand Trunk.,.. ....... 6,341,962 6,442,633 D. 100,671 1.6 
Great Western.,... .... 8,115,289 3,355,017 D. 289,728 7.1 
Mobile & Ohio,..... . 1,219,205 = 1,237,902 D. 18,787 1.5 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & 

So PRA appre 3,257,712 2,926,732 1. 330,980 11.3 
St, Louis & San Fran- 

cise... .. cb oeet WeeeE 1,014,899 863,409 TIT. 151,490 17.5 
St. Louis & Southeast- 

ORM 6s ovenst Shae 20,754 467,743 1, 53,011 11.3 

Three months ending Aug, 31; 

Texas & Pacific... ..... $467,564 $432,504 I, $35,059 8&1 
Net earnings... ...... 181,575 105,090 I, 76,476 72.8 
Month of July: 

Ala. Great Southern..,. $32,790 $26,773 1. $6,017 22.5 

Del. & H. Canal Co., 
leased lines............ 428,044 $46,351 1 81,693 23.6 
Net earnings .......... 206,961 150,159 1. 56,802 37.8 

Grand Trunk.... ....... £153,886 £152,017 1. £069 «(0.7 
Net earnings.... ...... 23,737 24,181 D, 444 0.2 
Month of August: 

iF TNs Be. is cave vce tvwdhcse bdo Ges cvees 
INGE COPRIDEE (5s cos cus Ces ia sene bed orvecses 

Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain....... .... 54,187 $50,001 1. $3286 6.5 
Net earnings... ....+. 21,062 13,091 I T9711 60.8 
Vonth of September; 

Burlington, Cedar Rap- 

SO EE SUR. icone tathaseen $154,795 $138,897 1. $15,898 11.4 
Chicago & Alton........ 645,454 443,524 1. 190,980 45,1 
Chi. & Eastern Iilinois.. 82.050 72,404 1 9,556 13.2 
Chi., Mil, & St. Paul .... 1,020,000 676,367 1. 343,633 50.8 
Chi., St. Paul & Minn... 108,000 83.700 1 24,300 29.0 
Mobile & Ohio........... 158,532 91,403 1 67,120 73.4 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So, 987,350 409,819 1. 177,531 43.3 
St. Louis & San Fran- 

cisco » Seber ae 199,100 119,700 I. 79,400 66.3 
St. Louie & Southeast- 

ern.. asad isngaeeea 82,021 62,831 L 19,190 30.6 

Three weeks in September ; 

Chicago, Clinton, Du- 
buque & Minnesota... $30,779 27,8903 1 $2,886 10.5 

St, Louis, Alton & Terre 
Haute, Main Line..... 75,475 53,684 I, 21,701 40.6 
Ween ending Sept, 26: 

Great Western.......... $98,692 $98,454 I. 238 0.2 
Week ending Sept. 27: 

Grand Trunk............ $200,069 = $193,490 I. $6,579 3.4 


Chicago Lumber Trattic. 


Receipts and shipments of lumber at Chicago for the nine 
months from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 are reported as follows, in 


feet : 


1879. 1878. 
Receipts. ........cccsces crecssece OTL, 0G028 819,873,682 
Shipments...... os 534,624 332 448,058,654 


This is an increase of 251,164,346 ft., or 30.6 per cent., in 
receipts, and of 85,665,678 ft., or 19 per cent., in shipments. 
The reports of shipments are said to ihe very inaccurate and 
greatly below the actual shipments, as is indicated by the 
enormous difference between the receipts and the shipments. 
The figures would indicate that Chicago consumed as much as 
it shipped, which is simply absurd. 

Advance in East-Bound Rates. 


The Joint Executive Committee announced Oct. 2 an ad- 
vance in east-bound rates to the basis uf 85 cents per 100 lbs, 
for grain, 40 cents for fourth-class freight, ard 50 cents for 
he moms from Chicago to New York, to take effect Monday, 

cb, ” 

Southwestern Railway Association Rates. 


On Oct. 1 Commissioner Midgley issued a circular estab- 
lishing the following rates on Atte Missouri River points 
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(Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison and St, Joseph) in 


cents per 100 Ibs. : 
On freight from Cleve- 1st 2d od 4th 
land, O.: class, class. class. class, Special. 
From Chicago.......-... 85 70 45 30 25 
From St. Louis, Louis- 
jana, Hannibal, West 
incy or Burlington. 65 50 30 20 15 
On freight from Buf- 
falo: 
From Chicago.......... 85 65 45 90 25 
From St, Louis, Hanni 
bal, West Quincy or 
Burlington.... ...... | 50 35 20 15 
On freight from Cin 
cinnati: 
From St, Louis ......... 60 45 ss as) 20 
From Louisiana or Han- 
NE ee ts 360 > Sua thee 60 45 35 20 15 
From Quincy, Burling- 
ton or Davenport...... 65 50 40 20 15 
On freight from Pitts- 
burgh or Wheeling: 
From Chicago ........ 85 70 45 30 25 
From St. Louis, Louisi- 
ana, Hannibal, West 
Quincy or Burlington,, 65 50 35 20 15 
From Davenport........ 63 52 30 17% 1d 


The circular says: ‘It must be distinctly understood that, 
in case the above rates are less than the local rates of the 
associated roads to Missouri River points, they shall apply 
only on business as above specified, and carried by all-rail 
routes to destination, 

‘* Any arrangements conflicting with the above are hereby 
canceled.” 

Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Sept. 27, receipts and shipments of 

ag of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
ets, and receipts of the seven Atlantic ports, have been, in 
bushels, for seven years: 


North- Northwestern shipments.— 
western P. c. by Atlantic 
Year, receipts, Total. By rail rail. receipts. 
875. ....3,844,748 3.458, 829 1,094,079 $1.6 3,847,979 
. 4,959,940 4 370,089 13.1 3,600,931 
f,017,745 235,921 37.3 8,000,941 





‘ 745 
. 6,217,476 .797 BAT 4 


1 

1 ) 3,192,147 
1,119,699 

! 





1877.... 138,814 22.0 5,.79°2,479 
1878 317.775 4,484,885 396,668 29.1 5,609,964 
1879... ...6,920,279 5,063,603 1,445,261 28.5 7,181,591 


The receipts at Northwestern markets are the largest for 
three weeks, and have been exceeded but twice this year ; 
on the other hand the shipments of these markets are the 
smallest since July. The rail shipments are larger than for 
two weeks previous, and very large for this time of year. 
The Atlantic receipts are larger than in the preceding week, 
but smaller than in any other since the middle of July last. 

Of the Northwestern receipts, 47.8 per cent. were at 
Chicago, 14 at Toledo, 13.9 at Milwaukee, 10.3 at St. Louis, 
7.8 at Detroit, 4.1 at Peoria, and 2.1 at Cleveland. Mil- 
waukee’s receipts are much the largest of the season, in- 
dicating that the crop of Wisconsin and Minnesota is be- 
ginning to come forward freely. About two-thirds of its 
receipts are wheat and the other third chiefly barley. Mil- 
waukee is third among the wheat-receivers this week, being 
pecertes by Chicago and Toledo and followed by Detroit and 

t. Louis, 

New York received 49.2 per cent. of the total Atlantic re- 
ceipts, Baltimore 23.4, Philadelphia 9.8, Montreal 9, Boston 
6, New Orleans 2.5, and Portland 0.1 per cent. Philadel 

yhia’s receipts are the smallest since the middle of July, 
altimore’s the largest since the first week of August. 

For the nine months from Jan. 1 to Sept. 27, the move 
ment has been, for the past six years, flour included (which 
is not given above) as follows: - 

Northwestern 


Northwestern Atlantic 











Year. receipts shipments. receipts 

RS SEUS baddies 3 oud) doe 158,039,426 124,204,966 147,937,744 
1875. 124,030,144 126,943,131 132,679,232 
1876. 153,756,427 128,340,237 155,280,782 
SEE cc's adinpnerd adiecaiie's 134,650,840 114,970,917 130,723,589 
SE 190,345,452 153,519,730 215,321,216 
1879. 195,531,339 173,365,519 243,404,768 


Thus the business this year has been larger than ever be- 
fore, the figures showing an increase of 2% per cent. in 
Northwestern receipts, of 18 per cent. in Northwestern ship- 
ments, and of 183 per cent, in Atlantic receipts over the 
enormous movement of last year. 

For the week ending Oct. 7 (Tuesday) receipts and ship- 
ments at Chicago and Milwaukee were as follows, in bushels : 


Receipts. Shipments. 

css Kein oS Tike uaediat'es . 4,192,523 2,408,419 
Milwaukee .... 964,000 666,100 
Total.... .5,156,523 3,074,519 


Chicago receipts show an increase and Milwaukee a de- 
crease from the previous week. 

For the same week, ending Oct. 7, the previous week and 
the corresponding week last year, the receipts at the four- 
leading Atlantic ports were as follows, in bushels: 

—Week ending 
Sept. 30, 1879. 





Oct. 7, 1879. Oct, 8, 1878. 


New York.... 4,634,801 3,743,047 4,385,018 
Baltimore....... 725,637 1,870,033 799,604 
Philadelphia. .. 979,500 662,150 950,200 
oO ee 400,804 450,929 197,500 


The four ports.. 7,740,742 6,926,159 6,332,322 

As compared with the previous week New York and Phila- 
delphia show an increase, Baltimore and Boston a de- 
crease. All the ports show an increase over last year, those 
of Baltimore and Boston being very large. New York re» 
ceived 59.9 per cent. of the total last week, and 69.3 per 
cent. in the corresponding week last year. Of the New 
York receipts last week 1,688,366 bushels—36.4 per cent,— 
were by rail. 


Petroleum Movement. 


The production and shipments of the Pennsylvania oil 
regions for the months of July and August are reported as 
follows : 


1879. 1878, Increase. P. c. 

Product, bbis........ .3,583,569 2,598,975 984,594 38.0 
Average per day............ 57,800 41,919 15,881 38.0 
Shipments, bbls............ .3,433,274 2,764,679 668,595 24.2 
Average per day. . 55,375 44,591 10,784 24.3 
New wells completed. ... 610 530 80 15.1 


The distribution of the shipments from the oil regions in 
July and August was as follows (in barrels :) 











1879, 1878. 
Barrels, P.c.of total. Barrels.  P.c.of total. 

New York. Serre 44.9 1,554,973 45.4 
Philadelphia ...... 336,883 9.8 216,031 7.2 
Baltimore....... .. J 3.3 67,378 2.3 
ee eer ere 3.9 65,015 2.2 
Cleveland........ 17.7 651,186 21.8 
Pittsburgh aa 16.4 511,633 17.1 
Down Ohio River.... 0 14,402 0.5 
Local Points........ 3.0 105,477 3.5 

Total..............3,433,274 100.0 2,986,005 100.0 


Of the increase since last year of 447,179 barrels in the 
aggregate shipments, as much as 184,000 gallons, or 41 per 
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cent., went to New York, and 27 per cent. to Philadelphia. 
There was a decrease only at Cleveland, and that not very 
large. The sea-board cities together received 61.9 per cent. 
of the whole this year, against 57.1 per cent. last year, due, 
doubtless, to the larger exports, which have been larger by 
800,000 barrels, or nearly twice as much as the increase in 
shipments from the oil regions, 

The exports, in gallons, for the nine monthsYrom Jan. 1 
to Sept. 27, have been, for four years : 

1879. 1878. 1877. 1876. 

.278,784,096 232,536,435 268,870,683 161,648,019 

The percentage of the total exported from each port was 
as follows: 


Gallons...... 


1879. 1878. 1877. 1876, 
oe FE ae 73.1 69.4 71.9 66.0 
BOO Sia cds ae ebb ededes 1.8 1.0 1.2 1.3 
Philadelphia............... 18.5 18.0 12.3 30.8 
DERROT 5 6i0> 0. dbibov ite 6% 6.1 11.5 12,1 1.9 
OGIO... .s0ss0eds0ver 0.5 avon 1.8 ae 
OS RE te ee ata 0.1 0.5 
RE ER, 0.2 
DOB ivivete iaviisd 100.0 100.0 140.0 100.0 


The breaking up of the arrangement of the railroads with 
the Standard Oil Company seems to have been rather favor- 
able than otherwise to New York, though we cannot be sure 
of this by the above figures, as the change in exports does 
not necessarily follow the change in receipts, some places 
manufacturing more than others for home consumption. 

New York State Canals. 

The New York Canal Auditor publishes the following 
statement of tolls recived on all the State canals for Septem- 
ber and the fiscal year ending Sept. 30: 

1878-79. 1877-78. 
September... .... $180,759.74 $164,823.01 I. 
Fiscal year....... 909,806.06 984,632.57 D. 74,826.57 7.6 

The statement of expenses for the year has not been 

made up, as complete returns have not been received as yet. 


Inc. or Dee. P. ce. 
$15,936.73 9.7 


Coal Movement. 

Coal tonnages are reported as follows for the nine months 
ending Sept. 27 (all the coal reports are made weekly alone), 
the tonnage in each case being only that originating on the 
line to which it is credited. 

Anthracite: 1879. 


Phila. & Reading..... . 5,445,081 
North'n Central, Sham- 


1878, 
3,416,149 


Inc. or Dec. P. ec. 
2,028,932 59.4 


okin Div., and Sum- 

mit Branch R. R. 661,701 531,903 1. 129,798 24.4 
Sunbury, Hazleton & 

Wiikesbarre....... .. 19,104 D. 4.476 19.0 
Pennsylvania Canal... 323,947 I, 78,752 32.1 





Central of N. J., Lehigh 


| Pe eye . .+. 2,800,530 1,600,371 I. 1,200,159 75.0 
Lehigh Valley........... 3,086,908 2,277,885 I. 809.023 35.5 
Penn. & New York...... 25,042 22,616 I 2,426 10.7 
Delaware, Lackawanna 

& Western ii avtsve &7IB S18 1,484,231 1. 1,228,287 82.8 
Delaware & Hudson Ca- 

OE ns v.0.0.00/0,.0'904. 000, meee 1,488,878 I. 959,354 64.4 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.. 1,031,004 608,568" I, 422,436 69.4 
State Line & Sullivan.. 35,614 23,703 1. 11,911 50.3 

Total anthracite. ..18,589,68L 11,723,079 I. 6,866,602 58.6 


Semi-bituminous: 


Cumberland, all lines... 1,124,096 1,167,610 D. 





Huntingdon & Broad 

Top.. eid imee re wee 101,048 108.401 D. 
East Broad Top........ 47,783 43,230 I. 
Tyrone & Clearfield,.... 1,132,640 I. 
Bellefonte & Snow Shoe. i. 





49,830 


Total semi-bitumi- 





NOUS... .cecccreee SptOD, G08 2,297,231 1. 158,166 6.9 

Bituminous: 

Barclay ossceesipee seOae 225,669 I, 14,873 6.6 
Allegheny Region, Penn. 

R.R ce rdeek taei bs 140,964 145,250 D. 4.2836 29 
Penn & Westmoreland,. 558,439 476,474 I 81,965 17.2 
West Penn. R.R........ 152,730 133,738 I 18,992 14.2 
Southwest Penn, R.R. 28,690 19,018 I 9,672 50.9 
Pittsburgh Region, Penn. 

Uh es since chiar easels 373.799 294,241 I. 79,558 27.0 

Total bituminous., 1,495,164 1,294,390 I. 200,774 15.5 

Coke: 

Allegheny Region, Pa. 

REPRE ial a eee: © $7,485 
Penn and Westmore- 

NS > hae asian > Ste ae 68,2900 55,515 1. 12,775 23.0 
West Penna. R. R.. 69,008 61,509 1, 7,499 12.5 
Southwest Penn. R. R 709,702 556,418 I. 153,284 27.5 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa . 

i Pere ee ee 128,327 80,823 I, 58.8 

Total coke... 1,012,812 754,265 I, 34.3 





Semi-bituminous and bituminous coals show a good in- 
crease, in spite of the present stoppage inthe Cumberland 
Region. 

The anthracite production for the nine months for six years 
past has been as follows: 


Tons. Tons. 








On SE ee 14,037,089 | Been duets ivieds bi eet 13,922,062 
1875 .-» 13,342,306 | 1878.... ........ ; +723,079 
1876 . 11,853,140 | ener 18,589,681 


The distribution of Cumberland coal tonnage for the nine 
months was as follows : 








, 1879. 1878. Inc.or Dec. P.c. 

By Baltimore & OhioR, R.. 656,170 636,267 IL 19,903 3.1 
By Chesapeake & Ohio Canal,. 353,296 439,745 D. 86.449 19.7 
By Bedford Div., Pa. R. R..... 114,630 91,508 I, 23,082 25.1 
ED cin teeta 1,124,096 1,167,610 D. 43,514 3.7 


All efforts to arrange a compromise with the miners have 
been unsuccessful, and nearly all the mines are idle, the men 
demanding an increase from 40 to 50 cents per ton. The 
boatmen on the canal appointed a committee to mediate, but 
their offer was rejected. Shipments are almost entirely 
stopped. 

The anthracite coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for the nine months ending Sept. 27 
was as follows: 

1879. 
Coal Port for shipment 13,314 
South Amboy, for shipment. .3315,551 


1878. 


1,088 


332,084 D. 


Inc. or Dec. 
5,791 
16,533 5.0 


Local distribution on N. J 
BEE. «0.obucans veneeedbete owas 232,385 125.589 I. 106,796 85.0 
Company's use on N, J. lines. 67,945 59,759 I. 8,186 13 


19.9 
Of the total this year 499,605 tons were from the Lehigh, 
and 129,640 tons from the Wyoming Region. 
Actual tonnage passing over the Huntingdon & Broad Top 
road for the nine months ending Sept. 27 was as follows: 


OG Rs is3kceesise 


i 1879. 1878. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

Broad Top coal.......... 101,048 108,401 D. 7,353 6.8 
Cumberland coal,........ 128,991 101,335 1, 27,658 27.3 
SY ids Adin oes > 230,039 209,734 I. 20,305 9.7 





The Broad To 


; p coal is mined on the line of the road and 
its branches, 


The Cumberland coal is received from the 
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Bedford Division, Pennsylvania Railroad, at Mt. Dallas, and 
carried through to the main line of the same road at Hun- 
tingdon. 

The actual tonnage of anthracite passing over the Penn- 
sylvania & New York road for the ten months of its fiscal 
year from Dec. 1 to Sept. 27 was: 1879, 695,265; 1878, 
611,486 ; increase, 83,779 tons, or 13.7 per cent. Of the 


fomneme this year 412,960 tons were received from the Le- | P' 


bigh Valley road ; 216,241 from the Bloomsburg Division, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ; 39,872 m State 
Line & Sullivan, and 26,191 tons from the mines on the 
Pleasant Valley Branch. 


The New Anthracite Agreement. 

The following is the agreement adopted by the anthracite 
companies for a new combination : 

First—Each company or interest to sell its coal in any 
manner it pleases, and to make its own prices. 

Second—The sales agents to have daily, weekly or other 
stated meetings in a suitable room, to be provided for the 
purpose, in the city of New York, and embracing the feat- 
ures of a coal exchange, where any one may take, or assist 
in selling, the surplus products of another, who may be defi- 
cient in orders. 

Third—If any interest cannot dispose of its coal at satis- 
factory prices in any month, it shall have the power to call 
a meeting of the Board of Presidents, at which, if no other 
interest or interests shall be willing to take the surplus of the 
company calling the meeting at a price to be approved by 
the Board, the said Board shall order a curtailment of produc- 
tion by establishing a maximum output of coal for the then 
current or next succeeding month sufficiently low in amount 
to counteract the evils of over-production, which restricted 
output shall be divided between the interests in the propor- 
tions which each interest will have secured of the entire 
output from the Ist day of October, 1879, up to the end of 
the month immediately preceding the respective periods at 
which, from time to time, curtailment may be ordered, each 
interest being allowed to mine its proportion during the 
periods of curtailment in any nranner or time it pleases. 

Fourth—Except during periods of curtailment there shall 
be no distribution of tonnage by quotas, each interest being 
left free to produce and ship any quantity it pleases. 

Fifth—The term of the agreement to be three ys ars and 
° — commencing Oct. 1, 1879, and terminating April 

, 1883. 

Sixth—At all meetings of the Board of Presidents, each 
shall vote a number of votes equal to the percentage of the 
total output his company or interest shall have secured from 
the Ist day of October, 1879, up to the end of the month 
immediately preceding the meeting at which the votes are to 
be cast, provided that in all matters relating to restriction 
of production a vote of two-thirds be required. 

Seventh—Iit is also understood that this agreement shall 
not be binding unless signed by all the parties interested on 
or before the 10th day of October, and that the prices shall 
be immediately advanced. 

At the time of writing (Oct. 9) it has been aed by the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company; the Central of New Jersey; 
the Philadelphia & Reading; the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western; the Delaware & Hudson Coal Company ; the Lehigh 
& Wilkesbarre Coal Company, and the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western. 

The Lehigh Valley refuses to sign until a meeting of the 
Lehigh individual operators can be held, and its adhesion is 
doubtful. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company expresses 
agreement as to the principles involved, but does not sign; 
its signature is not important, as it controls a production 
barely large enough for its own local trade. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Equipment Notes. 


The Gilbert & Bush Car Co., at Troy, N. Y., is building 75 
freight cars for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 50 Wickes 
refrigerator cars for the Merchants’ Dispatch Line. Also 
several passenger and sleeping cars and a lot of refrigerator 
cars to go to Australia. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, in Philadelphia, have 
contracted recently to build 18 new locomotives for the 
Northern Pacific. Eight of these are for the new Pend 
d’Oreille Division on the Pacific slope, to run from the navig- 
able waters of the Columbia northeastward; the other 10 
are for the eastern end of the line, to meet the demands of 
increased traffic, and for use on the new Yellowstone 
Division. 

The Lebanon Machine Co., at Lebanon, Pa., has taken a 
contract to build 500 box cars, The works have also orders 
for 19 stationary engines on hand. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Car Co. is full of work, with 
orders ahead for some time. 

The Seaboard & Roanoke shops at Portsmouth, Va., are 
building 50 new freight cars. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific shops at Davenport, 
Ia., are working to their full re mys They are chiefly em- 
pages op repair work, but lately turned out four new ca- 
2008e Cars. 

The Erie (Pa.) Car Works have orders for 150 box cars for 
the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & La Fayette road. 





Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Rockhill Coal & Iron Co, recently started up its Fur- 
nace No, 1, and now has both of its furnaces at Orbisonia, 
Pa., in the Broad bay Region, in full blast. 

The New Albany (Ind.) Rolling Mill is now running full 
double turn on iron rails. 

The Albany & Rensselaer [ron & Steel Co. has its mills 
full of work and employs over 2,000 men, 

[t is rumored that the old rolling mill at Elizabethport, 
N. J., has been leased by an iron company from Pennsyl- 
vania. The machinery is now being repaired and put in 
order. 

The blast furnace at Boonton, N. J., is being repaired and 
made ready to start up. 

The Weimer Machine Works, at Lebanon, Pa., are run- 
ning 12 to 14 hours daily, and have secured an additional 
contract for the outfits of several furnaces and construction 
ef eight blowing engines. 

Two anthracite blast furnaces are to be built at Lebanon 
Pa., by Robert H. Coleman, and it is said that a rolling mill 
will also be built there. 

The rolling mill at Zanesville, O., has been running double 
turn for a month past. The blast furnace is now in blast. 

In twenty-four hours the extraordinary number of 1,075 
rails, each weighing 560 Ibs., was turned out at the Cleve- 
land Rolling Mill Co.’s Newburg mill. These rails are for | 
the Northern Pacific Railroad.—Cleveland Herald. 

The Penn Iron Co., at its new works in Lancaster, Pa., 
will make bar iron, fish-plates, bolts, spikes, etc., and the 
blacksmith shop will make car and truck forgings. The 
works will probably start next week. The first order to be 
filled is for the Lehigh Valley road. 

In the month of September, just ended, the Edgar Thom- 
son Steel Works converted 10,788 gross tons of Bessemer 
steel ingots. In the same time they rolled 7,557 tons of Be.- 
semer steel rails and 1,460 tons of blooms and billets—a to- 
tal finished product of 9,017 tons. 





The Gautier Steel Co., at Johnstown, Pa., is full of work 
and is running its mills double turn. 


Bridge Notes. = 
The Edge Moor Iron Cc., of Wilmington, Del., has taken a 


contract to build a new market house of iron at Georgetown 
(Demerara), British Guiana, $132,855 being the contract 


rice. 
The Cleveland (O.) Bridge & Car Works are very busy, 
and employ a full force of men on orders. 

The Wrought Iron Bridge Co., at Canton, O., has re- 
cently taken a number of contracts for highway bridges, 
some of considerable size. 

The Keystone Bridge Co., at Pittsburgh, is very busy fin 
ishing up its Cincinnati Southern bridge contracts, besides 
other work it has on hand. 

The Baltimore Bridge Co. is building an iron memes over 
the Mississippi for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, on 
its new short line between Minneapolis and St. Paul. The 
bridge will be 134 ft. above low-water mark, and will have 
one span of 340 ft.; two of 270 ft. each: four of 60 ft. each, 
and one of 40 ft. It will be carried on iron piers resting on 
masonry foundations. 


Price of Rails. 


Steel rails continue to be quoted at $50 to $52 per ton, but 
large orders are said to have been placed at $49 per ton at 
mill. 

Iron rails are quoted at $45 to $46 per ton af, mill, but the 
higher prices are limiting business, and few orders are on 
the market. Light sections have been sold at $48 per ton at 
mill, and street rails at $50 per ton. 

Old rails are quoted in Philadelphia at $30 to $31 per ton. 
Large quantities of old fcreign rails are reported afloat on 
the way to this country. 


Cross-Braces. 


An elevated railroad, to suit all the objections raised in 
Philadelphia, ought to be one hundred feet high, padded 
with gutta percha, with a screen on each side and noiseless 
locomotives to draw the cars, and a boulevard below two 
hundred feet wide, paved with vulcanite.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

Philadelphians are more particular than New Yorkers. 

A Boston man thinks the bearings on car axles are called 
journals because of their rapid circulation. 

An exchange says; ‘‘ Railroad sleepers in this country re- 

uire 150,000 acres of timber a year.” This will be news to 

ullman car conductors.—New Orleans Picayune, 

No man could ever hope to counterfeit the mingled air of 
= age innovence and insulted dignity which the woman 
who has been occupying four seats in a crowded car can 
put on, when at last the patsence of the men who have been 
standing up is exhausted, and she is obliged to give up two 
of them. 


The Gilbert Car Trust. 

A new organization, called the Gilbert Car Trust of New 
York, has just been formed for the purpose of buying, sell- 
ing and leasing railroad cars and locomotives. The assovia- 
tion consists of the following persons: Uri Gilbert, of the 
Gilbert & Bush Co., Troy, N. nae Jobn T. Terry, of the firm 
of E. D. Morgan & Co.; James M, McLean, Vice-President 
of the Union Trust Co.; Thomas Hillhouse, Assistant United 
States Treasurer; and John Paton, of the firm of Jesup, 
Paton & Co., of New York. The capital stock is $8,000,000, 
divided into shares of $1,000 each, The Union Trust Com 
pany of New York is made trustee under the agreement, 
and the above-named parties the board of managers. 

All cars and locomotives purchased are to be paid fov in 
full on delivery by the board of managers to the trustee, but 
the latter is not bound to accept delivery until the said roll- 
ing stock is leased, so that the leasing and payment may be 
simultaneous. The lessees must be companies owning or 
operating railroads, and ey | are to be required under the 
lease to keep such cars and locomotives in good repair, pay 
taxes, interest, and insurance, and all the necessary 
expenses of conducting the trust; and also make 
quarterly payments of a certain stipulated sum upon 
the cost of the rolling stock so leased, such payments 
being applied by the trustee toward liquidating and retiring 
the certificates of stock representing such rolling-stock; and 
when such cars and locomotives are fully paid for, they are 
to become the absolute property of the lessees. 

This plan does not differ materially from other car trusts, 
the aim being to supply equipment to roads, and retain the 
title and control of the same until it is paid for. The opera- 
tions of the Gilbert Car Trust are not limited to any par- 
ticular state or territory. The office of the association is at 
No, 115 Broadway, New York. 


Purchases of English Steel Rails. 

Recent purchases of English steel rails have been made for 
the Vanderbilt roads amounting in all to 85,000 tons, for 
delivery next year, including 10,000 for the Chicago & 
Northwestern. It is said that the cost, delivered, is but a 
trifle more than what American works ask for delivery at 
the same time. 


Control over a Locomotive. 


The control which a good locomotive engineer has over his 
engine is something remarkable. A long time ago some of 
the depot attac hés noticed that the 1:15 train from the south 
seemed to stop daily at the self-same spot when coming to a 
stand-still at the depot, and about two months ago a mark 
was made to designate the precise locality. Since that time 
the train has not varied six inches from the mark, and some 
friends of the engineer have presented him a bouquet in ac- 
knowledgment of his skill.—Springfield (Mass.) Union, 


Examining Employes for Color-Blindness, 


Dr. James A. Spaulding has recently made an examina- 
tion of the employés of the Maine Central road with refer- 
ence to color-blindness, and has submitted the following re- 
port to Mr. George E. B. Jackson, the President of that 
road: 

* Dear Sir: In obedience to your request, made to me in 
August last, I have the honor to report that in the interven- 
ing time I have examined in Portland, and at various places 
along the road, engineers, firemen, switchmen and brake- 
men to the number of 68, for color-blindness, as well as to 
discover the general state of the eyes and vision of all the 
persons concerned, 

“The men were first examined nepaactely to see what 
vision each had in the eye. For this purpose, Snellen’s 
standard type were set up at 20 feet, and the amount of 
vision then denoted by a fraction; the denominator repre- 
senting the distance at which the standard type should be 
seen, the numerator the distance at which it was seen, 
Afterward each man was tested with Snellen’s colored type, 
and made to name each color. Finally, Prof. Holmgren’s 
worsted test was employed, with very satisfactory results. 

“ Kight men were found who were deficient, from the 
European standpoint of perfect sight in both eyes. Of these 
eight, three afterward presented themselves, and are to be 
furnished with proper glasses. Thus the vision of both eyes 
will be as nearly equal as possible, so that in case of injury 





to the better eye, from cinders or blow, the other eye ww f but I have always looked wnon t. e ‘jimmy’ 


be enabled to do good service until relief can be gainec 





This question of having both eyes in good order seems to me 
very important in the case of railroad employés, when we 
consider how frequently one eye, at least, is liable to be in- 
terfered with by cinders or vel. The other five men 
should be examined further. ides testing vision, the eye- 
lids and their lining membranes were also examined in each 
case, as well as the field of vision. 

“Of color blindness but two cases were found, one in 
healthy eyes, the other in eyes threatened with loss of sight 
and needing medical treatment, when colors may be in 
well perceived. This was a case of red-green blindness. The 
other case was one of green blindness, in which green is liable 
to be confounded with yellows, white, shades of gray and 
light browns. 

“The testimony of firemen who have been on engines with 
this man, at various times for long periods, is to the effect 
that there has never been any healtation on his part in dis- 
tinguishing between the danger and safety sig , Which he 
does by variations in their intensity of light. 

“Tf this examination has done nothing else, it has demon- 
strated the impossibility of any engine on the Maine Central 
Railroad falling into the hands of both engineer and fireman 
who have even the least deficiency in color perception. 

‘* Herewith, I enclose the certificates in each case, showing 
a remarkably good state of affairs on the road, iu so far as 
the vision of the employés is concerned. 

“FORM OF CERTIFICATE, 
** PortLanp, Me., October, 1879. 
** Maine Central Railroad: 

“This is to certify that I have this day examined the eyes of 
John Smith, and found the vision in the right eye perfect, 20-20; 
left eye, good 18-20; perception of colors is poe 
“Ophthalmic Surgeon.’ 

“In closing, | would recommend that in future every man 
applying for the position of fireman or engineer, or other po- 
sition where good eye-sight is required as well as good color 
vision, be rejected, unless his vision in both eyes, as well as 
his perception of colors, is perfect. In this recommendation, 
I am borne out by the action of the ministers of railway 
supervision in Sweden and Norway, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium, and by that of railroad officials in Germany, Aus 
tria and France. The fact that no accident has ever yet 
been proved surely to proceed from color-blindness, proves 
nothing against the theoretical possibilities of its occurrence. 
It << proves that color blind employés on railroads are 
shrewd enough to judge by the brightness of a light 
whether it indicates danger or safety, but there may come a 
time when a dense and sudden fog will reduce the intenity 
of a red light to that of a green, and an accident will ensue, 
unless either the fireman or the engineer be of perfect color 
vision.” 


A Prophetic Warning. 

The &t. Louis Republican says: ‘‘ The following genuine 
epistle, written in sober earnest, seems to forecast a secret 
which will be of moment to others besides railroad men, and 
was received yesterday by Mr, Frink, General Passenger 
Agent of the St. Louis, Lron Mountain & Southern Railroad. 
It is not customary for railroad officials to give out important 
railroad secrets in advance to the press, but the communica- 
tion having been referred to Mr, Soper, that gentleman for 
once unbent himself from an austere rule of the company 
and handed it to the Republicau representative for publica- 
tion. Here it isin its original dress : 

“Sr. Lours, Mo., Sept. 28, °79. 
* No, 40, 
** Mess, S. Frind, agent St. L., 1 M. and 8.: 

“Gents. i Have Som valubul Ennformation For you if 
you will Excee it. i Have Had Som Jenuin Dreams Con- 
serning RK R Buisness and the Well-Faire of the People. Did 
Dream that Lord Will Send a Flud on the People and it Will 
Wash a Way R R& R R Bridge all over the Country and 
the People will (be) in the Greatus Confusion that has Bin 
Known For Manyver Years. the Dates that i Did Dream it 
(were) June 5th, 78 and Sept. 8, °78 and April 15th, °79 and 
Aug. 12th, °79 and it appeared as if it Wood Com to pass in 
1580 or shortly after Wards, Gents, Please Keep this Letter 
for a Ref, and Oblige Yours, “Wa. PLANT.” 
Proposals for Tunnel Work. 

The Committee on Improved Sewerage for Boston, will 
receive, at the office of the City Engineer, City Hall, Bos: 
ton, Mass., until Oct. 17, sealed ee ge for building the 
Dorchester Bay tunnel. Each bid must be accompanied by 
a bond in #2,000, executed by two residents of Massachu- 
setts, conditioned for the execution of the contract in case 
the bid is accepted, and the successful bidder will be required 
to give security in $50,000, the city also to retain 
$25,000 as additional security until the completion of the 
contract. The bids will be compared on the basis of the 
Engineer’s estimate of quantities of work to be done, which 
is as follows: 6,084 linear feet of tunnel; 461 linear feet of 
shafts; 160 linear feet of iron cylinders, and 3 bulkheads 
about shafts, 

Specifications may be obtained and plans seen at the Engi- 
neer’s office, Improved Sewerage, No. 74 Tremont street, 
Boston. 


An Erie Conductor on Consolidation Engines. 


“When you state that you think the Erie company made 
a mistake in adopting the 52-ton engine, | think you're 
wrong,” were the words addressed to a reporter of The Ga- 
zette recently by an Eastern Division combucter. 

“ Why do you think so ?” inquired the reper. 

“* Well,” said the conductor,‘ in the first place, the company 
could not now transact its business with the motive power 
formerly used, It would put so many trains on the road that 
they could not be handled. Whereas, formerly trains were 
composed of only 20 cars, they now have 40; so you see, that 
if they had not the large engines, there would be just twice 
as many trains, and at this time, with the small engines, 
would keep the men working night and day, and there would 
be no end of grumbling.” 

“Is there, then, so much more business done than for- 
merly ¢” 

“Well, I should say there is, Why, a year ago last Jaly 
my train-book records 22 days, and July of this year 24 
days; so you see | am talking of something I know.” 

* Well, Mr. C——, you say that formerly only trains of 20 
cars were drawn, while now they have 40; did they not for- 
merly draw 30 cars from Turners to Jersey City, and also 
get along without pushers at various points ?”’ 

“As you say, we did haul 30 cars from Turners, starting 
from Port Jervis with 20 cars, But those cars were taken to 
Turners aud there left, the engines returning to Port Jervis. 
In eight cases out of ten the engine returned ‘ empty,’ or 
without cars, no empty cars being at Turners, and one or two 
| gangs being sufficient to coilect all the way cars. That is 
| now done by the ‘ Horn’ trains, of which there are four. You 
| can easily perceive .hat the item of increased expense on that 

account is disposed of,” 

** What is your opinion in regard to the wear and tear of 
the road vy the use of these heavy locomotives ¢ is it not 
| considerable 7” 

“Well, Lam not fully competent to answer that question 
as being much 
well-bal 





more severe on the end of rails than a heavy ond 
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anced body like the engine we are talking about. I think it 
takes more fuel--of course it must—and consequently is 
harder work to fire one of this class,” 

“You say it is harder work to fire one of these engines; 
how about handling the train? Is your present force suffi- 
cient / 1 understand it has not been augmented any.” 

“To tell you the truth, it is harder work. The force is 
not sufficient. Very often it is n for one to get on 
top and assist the ‘ boys,’ and, although [ am_ not unwillin 
to de it, and, in fact, am far better off, as far as health 
concerned, yet, at times, when on top, I am tly dis- 
turbed, as one cannot do two things at once. Running a 
train and braking are separate and one in char, 
of a train shouid not be forced to do any of the latter. 
run a train between Suffern and Jersey City 
tire attention of the conductor, without ‘his being called 
upon to get on top. The addition of another man will be- 
come a necessity during the coming winter.” 

“ Well, what you say in regard to the usefulness of those 
engines seems reasonable, in part, but there is no gainsaying 
the fact that one of them is in the shop at this place for 
general repairs, and judging the others by this one, they will 
scon have to follow it, will they not 7’ 

“The 520 is a Delaware Division engine, and I know noth- 
ing about that part of the road. But I have ah engineer. 
‘Old B——’ as we call him, and he says his engine is all 
right. She has only been in the shop for two days since she 
was put on the road, Unless some accident happens she is 
good for another nine months.”—Port Jervis (N. Y.) Gazette. 


Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company held at Philadelphia Oct. 1, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: Samuel M. Fenton, Thomas 
A. Scott, Charlemagne Tower, Edmund Smith, William 
Matthews, William M. Spackman, of Philadelphia; Francis 
Thompson, of Boston, The following brief statement in re- 
gard to their business is interesting: 


‘0 
uires the en- 


Steel rails made in the year, tom8............ceeeeeeeeeee 70,046 
Pig-iron made in two furnaces, tons.........66. ceeeeeee 35,664 
Bn SUPINE, G66., WOUE i bee ccd bnercteoscesccsresepescese 7,734 
Capital BtOCK.....,..secereerreecsrrsvsecreree eernereers $2,000,000 
RRA HAs ets oC ip re gare ee, RAR 400,000 
Dota oss SisdbavesPiasecr bse edeedes volwocucvéar ee 2,300, ¢ 
Surplus Aug. 31, 187B. 20.02... e econ cccerensercescevene 1,580,359 
Wobelccs. siensanieaiks dane « tle cmenru cee anil $3,889,359 
The company Owes nothing save as above, $300,000 in 
bonds. A semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. was declared, 


payable Oct. 15, making 9 per cent. for the year. 
. The Jay Cooke Estate in Bankruptcy. 

The committee of creditors of the Jay Cooke estate last 
week declared a third cash dividend of 214 per cent., paya- 
ble on and after Nov. 8, They also declared an “ asset scrip 
dividend” of 10 per cent., in accordance with the provisions 
of the plan for closing the estate, the certificates of which 
will be delivered to the creditors at the time of payment of 
the cash dividend. 

Av Odorous Obstruction. 


Railroad collisions, as a general rule, are not very humor- 
ous occurrences ; but the other night one happened on the 
Buffalo road, near Allen street, which certainly will be re- 
membered by a certain engineer and a certain fireman as lon 
as they live. Itseemed that some young festive spirits h 
been out fora lark, and somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Allen street crossing they came across a large barre) of swill. 
Mischief immediately introduced the boys to the barre!, and 
they very carefully removed it tothe center of the western 

freight track. On the way they came across some window 
blinds, which they tely impressed into the service to 
decorate the barrel, Placed on the top, as formidable an object 
was erected as Don Quixote’s wind-mill. Hardly had they got 
the thing in position when a freight train came thundering up 
the hill. When near enough to discover the obstruction the 
engineer whistled ‘down brakes” and reversed his engine. 
He did not know whether he was about to collide with 
something from the shadowy world or a political caucus. 
The crash came, however, and instantly afterward there 
was a scattering of staves and vegetable matter most odor- 
ous to perceive, It seemed.as if the remnants of a Thanks- 
giving dinner, given during the administration of Jefferson, 
were flying in the air, We need not say that the locomotive 
was embeilished as never it had been before, nor need we 
tell how the good people along the line, threugh Chili, Riga, 
and on to Crittenden, were nearly smothered, and did not know 
whence came the pestilential Perhaps it would be too 
personal to give the name of the engineer and state why it 
was that he procured new clothes in Buffalo and shaved off 
his long standing whiskers. The gossips do say that some of 
the young men who put up the trick bad the pleasure of 
tasting the vegetarian banquet; but then people will talk, 

ou know. One thing is certain, however, that the good- 
ooking polite officer on that beat was not in the neighbor- 
hood at the time, and it is decidedly crue) for his brother 
officers to use ** phew,” “ phew,” “ walk along, John,” ‘ g’of 
from dah,” and other mysterious expressions, when he comes 
in for roll-call, 

As it was, the obstruction caused no serious accident, but 
those young men should remember that they committed a 
criminal offense, and their foolishness might have caused a 

ecasualty.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


Big Trains. 


The Wabash boys are cocuiies over a big achieve- 
ment yesterday. Engine 42, . Bhell at the throt- 
tle, hauled 60 cars loaded with grain from this city to 
Toledo, making the distance in 5 hours and 40 minutes, in- 
cluding all a The aggregate weight of the load was —— 

s. ‘To-day the same en Tee ulled 101 cars, 97 empties and 
4 loads, from Toledo to Fort Wayne These are pronounced 
the biggest ‘ pulls” on record.—Ft. Wayne Sentinel, Sept. 
20. 


A Railroad Family. 


There is a widow lady living at Rowland station on the 
Hondesdale Branch of the Erie, who has lost six sons while 
following the business of railroading, and the seventh, her 
last and only dependence for support, is following the same 
vocation as his deceased brothers. The Erie ui ought 
to settle a liberal pension upon that widow.—Hornellsville 
Times. 

A Train Wrecker’s Sentence, 
Henry Locks, who lately placed obstructions on the Lake 


Shore track and then tried to flag atrain, hoping to secure 
some reward for himself, was tried last week in Buffalo and 


convicted, but got off with $150 fine, which seems to be a 
very light sentence, 


One Day's Record. 


The following record of accidents to Erie employés is from 
a single issue (Sept. 24) of the Hornellsville (N. Y.) Daily 
Times: 

** M. Keefe, of this place, a brakeman on the Susquehanna 
Division, was struck on the head by a low bridge near Bing- 
hamton yesterday. He fell upon the car insensible, and rode 
probably 20 miles before his condition was discovered. It 
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home and is doing nicely, having sustained no dangerous in 


to his ankle. 


injoy 


ceived injuries that may prove fatal. 

“ As we write we are informed that a man named Shay, a 
track laborer, was killed at Cuba yesterday. While coupling 
cars he stumbled, fell upon the track, and was run over.” 

A Gunpowder Accident. 


A report from Honduras, Central America, says that 400 
kegs of gunpowder exploded Sept. 16, 0n a train on the 
Honduras Railway, when it was about 10 miles from Port 
Jortez. The whole train of freight and passenger cars was 


literally blown to pieces and 110 passengers and train-men 
are said to have been killed. The cause of the explosion is 
not given. 


A Curious Accident. 


Mr. William Murray, section-master on the Housatonic 
road, had his leg badly fractured this morning. He was en- 
gaged with his men, just above the depot, in cutting some 
iron rails. The workmen had cut around the rail with a 
chisel, and then placed the chisel on top of another rail 
which lay on the ground. Several of them then picked up 
the rail which they wished to break, and dropped it on the 
chisel and rail for that purpose. The chisel, when struck by 
the upraised rail, flew back, striking Mr. Murray in the leg. 
He fell to the ground in a fainting condition, and after he 
had been restored he was removed to his home, in East 
Bridgeport, in a carriage, and Dr. Martin rendered the nec- 
essary medical aid.—Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard, Oct. 1, 
Tramps. 


On Oct. 5, a party of 13 tram 
freight train near Cumberland, Me., and took temporary 
er emgery thereof. The train was finally halted on the iron 
ridge at Lewiston, and several of the men were arrested. 

en the train from the West arrived at the Perry street 
depot last evening, Officers Falkner and Gartland discovered 
aman lying on his back on one of the brake beams under 
the sleeper. The fellow either was, or pretended to be, 
asleep. When he was pulled out and asked what he was 
doing there, and if he didn’t know he’d get killed, he laughed 
and said, ‘‘ What’s the difference ? There are plenty more of 
the same kind.” A few minutes later, he was found tryin 
to get b ck in the same position, and thereupon was placec 
under arrest. He gave his name as John Edwards, and said 
he had ridden on the brake—it was only six inches wide— 
from Wilton Junction last night, and was on his way east. 
A pair of pants anda shirt made up his entire clothing.— 
Davenport (la.) Gazette, Oct. 1. 


1s boarded a Maine Central 





OLD AND NEW ROADS, 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The track is now 
laid on the main line of the Cowley, Sumner & Fort Smith 
Branch to Winfield in Cowley County, Kan., which is 88 
miles from Wichita, and 25 miles south by east from El 
Paso, where the Wellington Branch of this line (whose com- 
letion was recently noted) turns off. The main line of this 
ranch is to be extended from Winfield down to Arkansas 
City, near the Indian Territory line. 
in the New Mexico & Southern Pacific extension work is 
now in progress on the section of 100 miles from Las Vegas 
west by south to San Domingo on the Rio Grande, and track- 
laying will soon be in progress from Las Vegas. The line as 
located passes about 15 miles to the southward of Santa Fe, 
and a branch will probably be built to that town. 

The organization has been completed in Boston of the 
company which is to extend this road from El Pasoon the 
Rio Grande through the Mexican States of Chihuahua and 
Sonora to Guaymas on the Gulf of California. The parties 
concerned in the organization are Boston capitalists, who 
are said to be able to command all the money needed to 
build the road, and it is said that their intention is to push 
it through with all possible dispatch. Mr.Wade, of Boston, 
is to go out to Mexico at once, as Vice-President and Agent 


of the company, to attend to its interests in that 
country. : 


Attica, Covington & Southern.—This company has 
filed articles of incorporation in Indiana for a railroad from 
Attica southwest to Covington, and thence south to Monte- 
zuma, following the line of the Wabash & Erie Canal. The 
distance is about 85 miles. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—At the regular meeting of the 
board in Baltimore, Oct. 8, it was decided to declare a cash 
dividend of 4 per cent. for the half-year just closed, and also 
the usual 5 per cent. dividend on Washington Branch stock. 
The office of First Vice-President King has been perma- 
nently located in Cincinnati, the company believing it neces- 
sary to have a representative there to look after its interests 
in the West. 
Bangor & Bucksport.—This road was surrendered to 
the company by the Somes and American trustees on 
Oct. 1, and the compeny is now working it, using leased en- 
gines and cars until the new equipment is received and ar- 
rangements completed for changing the gauge. 


Belleville & Eldorado.—Work is in progress on the 
extension of this road from Benton, Ill., westward 18 miles 
to Duquoin, the terminus of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre 
Haute’s Cairo Short Line. This extension will make the 
road 50 miles long, from Eldorado to Duquoin. It is built 
in the interest of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute, that 
company expecting to secure considerable local business 
through the new connection, 


Boston, Barre & Gardner.—A majority of the bond- 
holders have accepted the reduction of interest from 7 to 5 
per cent., but a considerable minority still hold out, and are 
said to be considering what legal steps they can take to en- 
force their rights. Nothing has been done as yet, however 

and it is said to be doubtful what course will be taken. 


Boston, Concord & Montreal.—This company will 
take an appeal to the New Hampshire Supreme ‘Court 
against the assessment of taxes made upon its property this 
year, on the ground that it is excessive and unequal. The 
amount is very much larger than last year. 


Caledonia, Mississippi & Western,—The opening of 
this road _to Caledonia, Minn., 14 miles from the junction 





with the Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minnesota, was noted 
last week. Tracklaying is now in progress west of Cale- 
donia, the grading being nearly all done to Preston, in Fill- 
more County, 36 miles west. It is expected that cars will 
run to Preston this year. 


Canada Central.—A meeting of the stockholders was 
held in Brockville, Ont., Oct. 8, wien all arrangements were 
made to transfer the road to Worthington & McIntyre. The 
road is a consolidation of the Canada Central and the Brock- 





ville & Ottawa, and owns a line from Brockville, Ont., to 
Ottawa, 72}¢ miles; an extension from Carleton Place to 


jury. 
Daniel Reilly, brakeman on the Western Division, fell J 
rom a box car near Carrolton yesterday, sustaining a severe | for bids 
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is a wonder that he did not roll off. He was brought Pembroke, 7514 miles, and a branch from Smith’s Falls to 


| Perth, 11 miles, 159 miles altogether. 

Canadian Pacific.—The government has decided to call 
for building 120 miles of the road from Yale to 
Kamloops, on the British Columbia end of the line. It ap- 


ichael McMann fell frcm a coal dump in the yard this | pears from this that what is known as the Burrard Inlet 
morning. He struck upon his head and shoulders, and re- | route has been finally adopted. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. — Track on_ the 
Brownville & Nodaway Valley Branch is now laid to Brad- 
dyville, Ia., 11 miles south of the late terminus at Clarinda, 
and 27 miles from the junction with the main line at Villisca. 

| Regular trains are running to Braddyville. 
| Regular trains are now also running over the extensions, 
| lately noted, of the Chariton Branch from Leon, Ia., to Mt. 
| Ayr, and of the Albia, Knoxville & Des Moines Branch from 
Knoxville to Pleasantville. 
| Chicago & Northwestern.—This company has bought 
|the Toledo & Northwestern road, a little branch running 
| from Tama City, Ia., to Toledo, three miles. It was owed 
by local stockholders, had no bonded debt, and has managed 
| for several years to earn its expenses and pay dividends. It 
| will probably be extended from Toledo northward 10 or 15 
| miles, 
The Des Moines & Minneapolis road, lately leased, is to be 
changed from 8 feet to standard guage. 





| Chicago & Western Indiana.—Work is progressing 

steadily on this road, which is to furnish the Chicago & East- 
| ern Illinois with an entrance into Chicago, The grading is 
| well advanced, and track has been laid from Dolton, IIl., the 
| southern terminus, northward 10 miles, completing about 
| half the road. 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—This company has 
| now a large force at work on its new connecting line be- 
| tween St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis. The road generally 
| skirts the river bank; it will be provided with safety- 
gates where it crosses streets in the two cities, and will have 
a freight branch in East Minneapolis. The new line will be 

8 miles long, built in a very substantial manner, and will 
be a pretty expensive piece of railroad. It requires some 
very heavy earth and rock-cutting through the bluffs along 
the river, one cut being 4,800 feet long, with an average 
depth of 25feet. There will also be a bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi 1,164 feet long, and 134 feet from low-water mark 
to the top of the rail. Some of the piers will be of masonry 
and some of iron columns, and the work on these is now well 
advanced, The company hopes to have the line ready for 
business by Jun. 1 next. 


Clover Creek Valley.—It is proposed to build a railroad 
from Martinsburg, Pa., on the Morrison’s Cove Branch of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, eastward through Clover Creek 
Valley to Rebecca Furnace. The distance is about five 
miles, and the road will reach valuable deposits of iron ore. 


Dennison & Pacific.—Work is now in progress on the 
extension of this road from Whitesboro, Tex., southwest. 
The grading is done for some distance, and tracklaying was 
to be begun this week. 

Denver Pacific.—The Court at Denver has granted an 
order substituting Jay Gould and Russell Sage for A. G. Dal- 
man and C. E. Evans as trustees under the mortgage. Re- 
ceiver Clayton has also been ordered by the Court to turn 
over the property to the trustees at once. It will, as soon as 
the transfer is completed, be again operated as a branch of 
the Kansas Pacific The new trustees now own nearly all 
the bonds. 

Denver, South Park & Pacific.—This company is now 
offering, through Winslow, Lanier & Co., of New York, an 
issue of 7 per cent., first-mortgage sinking-fund bonds, hav- 
ing 25 years torun. The price is fixed at par and accrued 
interest. The total issue is to be limited to $12,000 per mile 
on 208 miles of road, of which over one-half is now in opera- 
tion. ‘The main line from Denver to Leadville will be 165 
miles, of which 104 miles are completed ; a branch of nine 
miles to Morrison is also completed and in operation. 


Elkton & Delaware Junction.—A survey is to be 
made of this line, which is to run from Elkton, Md., on the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, southeast to Middle- 





town on the Delaware road, about 15 miies. It would serve 
some local interests and make a convenient cut-off for Dela- 
ware business bound to Baltimore. 

Glencoe, Pinconning & Lake Shore.—This little 
Michigan lumbering road has changed its name, and will 
hereafter be known as the Pinconning Railroad. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—The trustees will receive 
at their office, No. 23 Fifth avenue, New York, until Oct. 
21, cy sals for the sale to them of the whole or any part 
of $70,000 of the first-mortgage land-grant bonds dated Oct. 
1, 1879, as provided by the terms of the mortgage. 


Grand Trunk and the Great Western.—A meeting 
of Great Western shareholders in London, Oct. 2, adopted a 
resolution approving the policy of the directors on the ques- 
tion of fusion of the net receipts with the Grand Trunk. The 
amendments to appoint a committee of shareholders to con- 
fer with the boards of both compauies, and that the boards 
be instructed to defer any action which would tend to pre- 
vent fusion, were negatived. Itis stated that Colonel Grey 
and James Ball of Glasgow, two of the Great Western direc- 
tors, would go to America to confer with Vanderbilt and 
other railroad authorities. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Ke.—The Governor of Texas 
refuses for the present to issue land certificates for the ex- 
tension of this road last completed, on the ground that the 
bridge over the Brazos has been carried away by a freshet, 
and until it is replaced the road is not a continuous line as 
| required by law, although it conforms to the requirements 
| in all other respects. 


Hannibal & St. 8 active canvass for proxies 
is being made in New York, and it is said that an effort will 
be made to put several new directors in the board at the 
annual meeting next month. 








Illinois Central.—This company will build a short con- 
necting line in Chicago, including a bridge over the Chicago 
| River, to secure a nore direct connection with the Chicago 
| & Northwestern tracks, and avoid the long detour now neces- 
| sary in transferring cars. 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—It is stated 
| that this company has made arrangements to secure an in- 
| dependent line into Peoria, by buiiding nine miles of road 
| from Pekin to that city. Its line at present ends at Pekin, 
| and it has depended upon leased tracks to get to Peoria, and 
| has several times had much trouble in consequence. 
Jacksonville, Northwestern & Southeastern.—This 
| company has been reorganized by the bondholuers, and is 
now known as the Jacksonville & Southeastern. 


Jersey City & Communipaw.—This company has been 
organized to build a short spur from the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey at its Communipaw terminus to a point in 
Jersey City. It will be a mile long, and its chief object is to 
secure the Central a depot in Jersey City, which it has long 
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wanted. Its construction will require a bridge over the 
Morris Caval basin, over which Shwe will probably be a 
fight, as the construction of a bridge there bas been strongly 
opposed. 

Keokuk & Northwestern.—This compan 
a vote of $75,000 tax from Keokuk, to build e road from 
that place to Donnellson, Other local subscriptions have 
been secured, making about $264,000 in all, leaving only 
$28,000 more to be raised to complete the sum required to 
build the road from Keokuk, Ia., to the north line of Henry 
County. The company hopes to begin work soon, and to 
finish a section of the road this year, if iron can be had. 


has secured 


Logansport, Crawfordsville & Southwestern.— 
Under the terms of the decree under which this road was 
lately sold the first-mortgage bondholders have the power, if 
they act before Oct. 10, to release the road by the payment 
of $250,000 in cash, and the remainder in first-mortgage 
bonds, Should they fail to do so, the sale will then be con- 
firmed. The bondholders met recently, and appointed a com- 
mittee to take charge of their interests, The committee issued 
a circular calling upon all bondholders to send 15 per cent. of 
the face value of their holdings in cash to the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company at once. They will receive in re- 
turn negotiable certificates, bearing 7 per cent. interest, 
which, if the necessary amount be raised and the road re- 
deemed, will be convertible after reorganization into 7 per 
cent. first-mortgage bonds or cash, as the new company may 
elect. They are also asked to deposit their bonds with the 
same company for purposes of reorganization. It is bardly 
possible that the necessary action can be taken in time. 


Louisiana Western.—Work is being pushed steadil 
on this road and the laboring force has lately been prone’ f 
A large lot of rails have been delive at Orange and 
tracklaying will now proceed from the western end of the 
line. From Lake Charles, La., the central station, track is 
now _ eastward 14 miles, and more rails have iately ar- 
rived. 


Mobile & Alabama Grand Trunk.—A correspondent 
of the Mobile Register says of the proposed extension of this 
road, ‘The President of the company has received written 
iy enor from reliable contracting parties in the North, 
to build the Grand Trunk road from its present terminus 
near Jackson, to Uniontown, including a combination iron 
truss bridge across the Tombigbee River, and the extension 
from Three-mile Creek into this city, taking in part payment 
therefor $600,000 in first-mortgage bonds of the new issue 
at par. This contract will involve cash payments to the 
amount of $500,000, and efforts may be confined, therefore, 
to placing additional bonds for that sum. Of the subscri 
tions taken for the premium bonds last year, it is poehable 
that $200,000 will be transferred to the new bonds pro- 
pores, responsible Northern contractors and capitalists 
1aving signified their confidence in the soundness of the 
security, by pledging themselves to take $600,000.” 


Monterey & Salinas Valley.—The reported sale of this 
road to the Southern Pacific Company is confirmed, and it is 
understood that the purchaser will soon change it from 3 
feet to standard gauge. It extends from Monterey, Cal., to 
the Southern Pacific at Salinas City, 1814 miles. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—A dispatch from 
London, Oct. 8, says: ‘A meeting of the Erie share and 
bondholders was held here to-day to corisider the steps to be 
taken in reference to the election of directors at the annual 
meeting in New York on Nov. 25. Sir Edward Watkin, 
presided, and urged the necessity of registration and the 
forwarding of proxies, so that at the election the bondhold- 
ers may have as large an amount of representation as possi- 
ble. As showing what rumors are afloat, he said he had 
just received a telegram from Mr. Jewett, the President 
of the Erie Company, sayiug that a person in New 
York claimed to have a cable dispatch to the effect that Sir 
Edward Watkin had started for New York on Saturday, 
prepared to transfer the Trustees’ proxies to W. H. Vander- 
bilt. Of course no such transfer was contemplated. He 
hoped it would not be necessary for himself or for any Trus- 
tee to go to America ; but he would go if it was necessary. 
Mr. Powell, one of the speakers, said that Mr. Vanderbilt 
was a man of great position in America, but it must not be 
assumed that it would bea good thing for the Erie road to 
pass under his control. A resolution was adopted urging 
ths share and bondholders to register, and send their proxies 
to the Trustees.” 


New York & Manhattan Beach.—The New York 
Supreme Court has decided the suit brought by 8. H. Hinck- 
ley to restrain this company from distributing among its 
stockholders 5,000 shares of the stock of the Manhattan 
Beach Improvement Company. Mr. Hinckley claimed that 
as a holder of $10,000 of the second-mortgage bonds of the 
company, his rights would be violated by the distribution of 
these shares, they being the proceedsof the sale of real estate 
belonging to the railway company which was subject to the 
second mortgage. The Court continues the temporary in- 
junction, holding that the proposed distribution is illegal. 


Northern Pacific.—The line of the Pend d’Oreille 
Division, as finally located, is from the Columbia River 
near the mouth of Snake River, northwest by Spokan Falls 
to Lake Pend d’Oreille in Idaho Territory, a distance of 209 
miles. A force of 300 men is reported at work. and tie com- 
pany intends to finish 40 miles this season, and to continue 
work on the grading through the winter as far asthe weather 
will permit. ’ 


Ohio & Mississippi.—The New York Bulletin of Oct. 
7 says: ‘The Reconstruction Committee have received a 
reply from the representatives of the Springfield Division 
bondholders declining to come in under the reorganization 
plan, on the ground that under the Drummond decision their 
»onds are valid, and they will not therefore consent to any 
scaling down. The committee are asked to open fresh 
negotiations for a settlement; but this, it is stated, 


has been refused. Mr. Whitewright, the Chairman 
of the Reconstruction Committee, said yesterday that 
he was utterly opposed to any further negotiations 


with the holders of Springfield Division bonds or their 
representatives, and, as far as he was concerned, he would 
take no further part in any such proceedings. Since the 
committee began their work, these very bonds have near! 

doubled in value, and he had already had quite enough trouble 
in aiding to bring about that result. The money is now all 
ready to pay the coupons on second-mo' bonds due 
Oct. 1, and will be disbursed as soon as there is an order 
from the Court to that effect.” ’ 


Philadelphia & Reading. —It may be remembered 
that on the night of Oct. 4, 1877, a train carrying a large 
number of passengers from a reunion of the Pennypacker 
family at Schwenksville on the Pickering Valley Branch of 
this road, ran into a wash-out near Kimberton, killing seven 
persons and injuring nearly 40 more. A large number of 
suits for damages resulted from this accident, and one, that 
of Harmon Anderson, has just been tried in Lancaster 
County, having been carried there on a change of venire to 
free it from local prejudice. A long trial resulted last week 
in a verdict of $8,500 for the plaintiff, the jury deciding that 





the fault was with the ge. ay A This is regarded as a test 
case, and the company will carry it up to the Supreme 
Court. The other suits will probably await the final decis- 
ion in this one. 

The trains of the New York & Philadelphia New Line began 
torun to and from the Germantown depot at Ninth and Green 
streets, Philadelphia, using the new connecting line, on Oct. 
6, and now all arrive at and leave that depot. Local trains 
on the North Penn & Bound Brook Division still continue to 
use the old depot at Third and Berks street. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—A special meeting of stock- 
holders was held in Pittsburgh, Oct. 6, which is thus re 
ported by the Pittsburgh Telegraph : 

“ Of the $2,000,000 common stock $1,300,000 was repre- 
sented at the meeting. The question of ae a a por- 
tion of the common stock as preferred was ful ussed in 
all its bearings, and evoked a good deal of lively talk coving 
the meeting. This, or some such step, was mainly n - 
tated by the paving Sanne on the part of the road for 
new rolling stock, sidings, etc. The business of the road has 
exceeded its friends’ most sanguine expectations, but a 
fund for the above =o was imperatively needed. 
Finally the question of compelling delinquent sub- 
scribers to pay up the stock for which they colpenly sub- 
scribed was taken wp. A committee, consisting of Messrs 
David Hostetter, J. M. Bailey and John Reeves, was ap- 

inted to investigate this matter. Already their efforts 

ve been successful, and before the meeting adjourned 
half of the money necessary for the wants of the 
road (%800,000 was raised. It is scarcely probable that 
an issue of preferred stock will be necessary. The pro- 
ney was approved by the stockholders generally. The- 

und raised is to be expended for freight cars and locomo 

tives, as well as for improvements to road-bed.” 


Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky.—The suit to 
restrain this company from extending its tracks across the 
property of the Baltimore & Ohio in Wheeling, W. Va., has 

n transferred to the United States Circuit Court. That 
court has referred several issues in the case to a Master to 
take testimony and report, and a hearing will hardly be had 
before the January term. ; 


Plymouth, Kankakee & Pacific.—There isa report 
that this almost forgotten project will be taken up, and 
track laid on the old graded road-bed from Plymouth, Ind., 
to Kankakee, IIl., and thence westward. 


Poughkeepsie Grand Junction,—Tbis company 
manages occasionally to send outa corps of engineers to 
make a few surveys on the line it proposes building from 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge to some point on the Erie. Just 
now they are said to be running a line from Pine Bush, N. 
Y., to Port Jervis. ° 


River Falls.-—Surveys have been made for an extension 
of this road from River ‘Falls, Wis., down the Trimbelle to 
the Mississippi near! ———_ Red Wing, and thence 
down the east side of the river to a point opposite Winona, 
The company is now said to be negotiating for local aid for 
this extension. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—A dispatch from St. Louis» 
Oct. 4, says: “In an interview with Ju Baker, Vice- 
President of the St. Louis & San Francisco road, to-day, 
that gentleman foreshadowed a project for the speedy ex- 
tension of that road from Vinita, Indian Territory, its pres- 
ent western terminus, to some point in New Mexico, a dis- 
tance of some 60U miles. The proposition is to have 
what is known as the Central Division of the Atlantic 
& Pacific Railroad, extending west from Vinita, 
sold under foreclosure of mort, , with the consent of the 
bondholders, who, of course, will become purchasers, and 
carry the road across the Plains as rapidly as it can be con- 
structed. Judge Baker says —_ funds to buy the Atlantic 
& Pacific and the St. Louis & San Francisco roads are al- 
ready provided, and that if the contemplated arrangement is 
made with the Atlantic & Pacific bondholders—and the 
Judge says most of them have already sanctioned the 
scheme—men will be at work on the extension within three 
months. The purpose is to connect with the Southern 
Pacific, which already has 800 miles of track, and thus form 
another transcontinental line.” 


St. Paul & Sioux City.—This company having ab- 
sorbed by consolidation the Sioux City & St. Paul, the 
Worthington & Sioux Falls and the other branch lines com- 

leted or under construction, they will all hereafter be 

nown and worked under the title of the St. Paul & Sioux 
City Railroad. 


Santa Barbara & Southern Pacific.—An attempt is 
being made to raise money to build this road from the town 
of Santa Barbara, Cal., to the Southern Pacific at Newhall, 
a distance of 86 miles. An effort is to be made to raise 
money on the line to build and equip the road. 


Selma & Greensboro.—The trains of this road bave 
heretofore used the Alabama Central track from Marion 
Junction to Selma, Ala., 14 miles. A contract has now been 
concluded by which the road will be extended from Marion 
Junction southeast seven miles, over a road-bed ed some 
vears ago, to Saltmarsh on the New Orleans & Ima road, 
10 miles from Selma. It will then run to that city on the 
New Orleans & Selma track, and the two companies will 
build a new depot in Selma. 


Selma & Gulf.—The Alabama Court of Chancery has 
confirmed the sale of this road to Mr. Sullivan, President of 
the Pensacola Railroad Company. 


Silver Lake.—This little road, running from Perry, N 
Y., to Gainesville, 614 miles, is to be changed to ?-foot gauge. 
Ali preparations have been made, and the change will be 
made as soon as the new engine and cars are received, The 
road was originally built as part of the Rochester, Hor- 
nelisville & Pine Creek, and is the only section of that prc- 
jected line that was ever completed. 


Southern Minnesota,—The track is now laid, and 
trains are running to Fulda, Minn., 37 miles west of the late 
terminus at Jackson, 14 miles beyond the Sioux City & St. 
Paul crossing, and 254 miles from La Crosse, The extension 
is built by the Southern Minnesota Extension Company, a 
separate organization, and is leased and worked 
Southern Minnesota. 


Sterling, Stafford & Livingston.—This company has 
been organized to build a railroad from Sterling, Kan., west 
by suuth ore Reno and Stafford counties to Livingston, 
a distance of 45 miles. A survey is now being made. 


Texas & Pacific.—This company makes the following 
statement for the three months of the current fiscal year 
from June 1 to Aug. 31: 
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Union Pacitie.—This company, it is said, is having sur- 
veys made of a line from Fremont, Neb., nearly due north to 
Sioux City, Ia., about 80 miles, with a view of building a 
branch in that direction. 


Utah Southern Extension.—Track on this road is now 
laid to a point 40 miles south by west from Juab (late Chicken 
Creek), Utah, the end of the Utah Southern and the be- 


ginning of this road. The gradi es are at work as far 
as Deseret, 17 miles beyond the cntot the track. 
Wabash.—This company is reported to be making sur- 
veys for an extension of the lately leased Eel River road 
from Butler, Ind., to Detroit, a distance of about 125 miles 


oe a country already pretty well cut up with rail- 
roads, 


Western North Carolina.—Track on this road is now 
laid from the Swannanoa Tunnel westward into Buncombe 
County nine miles, and trains run some six miles beyond the 
yo a The work of grading is advancing steadily towards 

eville. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Louisville & Nashville. 


This company’s fiscal year ends June 30, and the follow- 
ing statements are from the President’s report (the only part 
yet published) for the year lately closed. 

The mileage at the close of the year was as follows: 


iles, 

Main Stem, Louisville to Nashville ...... ©... .....ccceees 185.00 
ER nit. coube bashes ecd ats bdo 020s ebesaveds 17.30 
EC Sat). wobaeas SAbaS. ¢-hbsabens cocsbodotedio 109.90 
STR b 1b ehbhbvonvesseuat dno seces’ skesheddonnh 33 80 
SE IN Sd EUASs “fdb06 “cece Adbespee cvececétodeeres 45.54 
Memphis Line, Bowling Green to Memphis................ 259.10 
Totai Louisville & Nashville proper.................. 650.64 
I TE, ti, DN nas 0005's c00asan sibhe 200dk400 +000 000 p00 10.50 
Nasnville & Decatur, leased... 0.25055 csecseercecvcccvves 122.30 
South & North Alabama, controlled and worked.... ...... 189.30 
pretwsan thecess dl a eneuden datshds ber edees Gebwa arte 072.74 


The South & North Alabama was increased by the We- 
tumpka Branch, 6.30 miles, completed about the beginning 
of the fiscal year. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 
$9,052,950,28 
17 396,770.00 


Current liabilities, including 
terest and dividends... .. 
Profit and loss . 


1,526, 104,22 
ef Bt ery 3.492, 603.91 
edede ougaee .. SSL OCRDUR 
.. $24,865,647.70 
309, 609, 26 
1, 888,677.47 
346,623.66 
938,178.13 


ates, wisest idabcehtadd oe 
Total cost of road 
Due from Transportation Beton 
Bonds and stocks owned............ 





Bills and accounts receivable... ... 
Real estate, timber and quarry lands 


1879. 1878. Inc. or Dec. P.c.| south & N. Ala. second-mortgage 
Gross earnings. ... $467,563.50 $432,504.06 I. $35,050.44 8.1 bonds and suspended interest -  1,070,000.00 
Expenses........... 285,988 07 327,404.88 D. 41,416.51 12.7) goth & North Ala. advances... 810.017. 81 
“e78.478 On ° . : Decatur, pes... 42) 872.65 
Net carnings.....$181,575.43 $105,000.18 1. $76,476.25 72.8 | }ashuille & Decatur, advances 507,047.37 
Per cent. of exps.. 61.16 75.70 D. 14.54 19.2) cas, ........... 


The contractors are now making steady progress on the 
extension from Fort Worth, Tex., to Weatherford. 


310,844.36 


- 31,486,518,41 
The bonded debt was deceased during the year by the pay 
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Knox & Lincoln............++- 40) ...| 5) 13) 50 364,580 ........-. 2,395,000 108,432 1,417,525 666,189 4.73 5.00 
Rt. Croix & Penobscot........ | a 4 6 164 y 12,700| 171,214 26,434 131,145 424,763 73 8.00 
Somerset... ....sccoviosecesens 4 Bieeeelseeeee $54,204 450,000 FEBOB) DG FRG o.oo cc cccslevccectebsdolecbece! ewooss 
| 


These figures are from the reports made to the Maine Railroad Commission for the year ending Sept. 30, 1878, and include all roads whose 


n lessees’ reports, 


The Somerset Railroad reports 8,008 pamenqors and 8,265 tons freight carried, but does not give mileage. 
is 


rated 


The European & North American is 0} 
se r debt. 


own bonds and interest, reported as 


ment of $10,000 on main office building mo and 
$48,950 Memphis, Clarksville & Louisville bende % now 
consists of $7,070,000 consolidated meri bonds; #2,- 
000,000 ten-year gold e bonds : $60, i 
building mo ; $1 ¥ 
$3,500,000 Memphis & Ohio’ first- 
770 Memphis, Clarksville & Louisville noe 
$88,000 Lebanon Branch bonds; ‘ 
ville city bonds to Lebanon Branch; $333,000 Louisville 
city bonds to Lebanon Branch Extension, and $850,000 
Louisville city bonds to Main Stem, not secured by mort- 
gage. 

During the year also the com pr bones $20,000 Nash- 
ville & Decatur bonds and $73, uth & North Alabama 
sterling bonds for the respective sinking funds. 

The net earnings of the Louisville & Nashville proper for 
the year were on dollowet 








1877-78. 1878-79. 
Main stem and branches... ...... $1,373,240.57 = $1,330,540.97 
Memphis Lime............ 0+ see . 835,435.27 261,328.30 
po EC eh dy AY oy .. $1,708,575.84 $1,590,878 .27 
Interest on bonded and floating debt................. 1,065,499 .00 
Net balance........+. » Saliba cdbbravcedssb op does $525,379.27 
Dividends, 4 POP COWS. 060 esse ceccescccevecseveccs . 861,445.50 
Surplus .........-- exh ctamtousidsbessee Sivcaces’s $163,933.77 


The expenses of the Main Stem and branches were 50.80 
per cent. of earnings; of the Memphis Line, ore cent. 

The expenses of the Glasgow ilroad were 77.60 per 
cent., its earnings $38,204.30, 

The results of operation of the Nashville & Decatur road 


were as follows: 


Gross earnings ($5,958 per mille). .........6 6... eeee eee $728,653.14 
Expenses (55,66 per O@Mt.).........cscceessecreeeeceees 405,540 00 





Net earnings ($2,642 per mile) .. ........ ..... $828,103.24 
Interest on bonded debt...... 0. 0.105 e+e $140,059.22 
Hire of engines and cars........ .. ts ne oe 38,525 23 
Dividends on stock........... donguiecsser 98,553.44 

_—_——- 286,157 .80 

Beare. soc cccdicses s Wecdene Wd, vibes «cee eee $86,065.35 


The amount charged to construction account was $11,- 
739.21; during former years, $283,125.85; totul, $294,- 
865.06, which is to be reimbursed at the end of the lease. 

The results of operation on the South & North Alabama 


road were as follows: 





Gross earnings ($4,613 per mile).............60eeeeee $873,196.76 
Expenses ($68.80 per cent.)..........0-c0e0 ceeececvens 558,610.81 
Net earnings ($1,662 per mile),.................. $314,585.95 
Interest on bonded debt...............0005 $323,571.27 
Hire of engines and carg.:............05.. 81,500.63 
——— 414,871.90 
Dofelt Tor Te BOI ono. cotnncdherccsicnne ceansceccs $100,285.95 
Amount advanced on construction,............6.0.065 39,580.14 
Purchase of 73 sterling bonds..................5.s0005+ 66,713.10 
Advances and interest on old account, less cash re- 
Colved On Gld BOCOUNE....scccccccscevcsicvecsercesecs 27,563.13 
Total advances for the year........ oh Rae $234,142.22 


y Trustees, who report only their own liabilities and 





Compared with the previous year this line shows an in- 
crease of $28,507.89, or 3.4 per cent., in gross, and $20,- 
938.07, or 7.1 per cent., in net earnin 

The earnings and expenses of the wants system of 972.74 
miles for the year were as follows: 











. 
building the Cumberland & Ohio, Southern Division, in pur- 
suance of agreement, The cost has been somewhat increased 
by some old claims broughtin in excess of the estimates 
The road will probably be finished to Greensburg by Jan, 1. 

The falling off in net earnings shown above is traced to 
the loss of business on account of the yellow fever epidemic. 
It is, of course, impossible to fix the exact loss from this 
source, but the estimated gross loss from interruption of 
traffic was $300,000. The road carried free for sufferers 
150,000 pounds of freight, gave transportation to sufferers 
to the amount of $50,000, and ran some 1,550 miles of 
special trains for physicians, nurses, —- ete. The care 
of sick employés cost about $5,000. Of 145 employés~at- | 
tacked by Sevur 71 died. 

The passenger mileage of the road decreased 12.26 per 
cent., but rates were well maintained, the average receipt per 
passenger per mile being 3.42 cents, against 3.37 cents the | 

revious year. The tonnage mileage showed a fair increase, | 

ut the average rate decreased nearly 8 per cent., partly from | 
competition, Sut chiefly from failure of the tobacco and | 
wheat crops. 

The Transportation, Road and Machinery departments 
show gratifying results, decreasing expenses without loss of 
efficiency. No serious accident happened on the road during 
the year. 

Notwithstanding the effects of business depression, in- 
creased and reckless competition and a wide-spread epi- 
demic, the net earnings have increased from $1,484,047.37 
in 1872-73, to $2,231,771.76 last year, a gain of $747,- 
724.39, or 50 per cent., a substantial result of careful man- | 
agement and a proof of the real value of the property. 
Even should the business of Memphis be permanently 
injured by the repeated visitation of fever, no serious loss 
need be feared from the injury to the Memphis Line. 

The report refers to the arrangements made for the pur- 
chase of the Montgomery & Eufaula road. The company 
had bought a controlling interest in the bonds of that road, 
and intended to buy it in at the foreclosure sale, believing it 
would be worth, as a feeder and for control of business, the 
sum it would cost. Mr. Wadley, of the Central of Georgia, 
however, desired the line very much for his own road, so 
much so, that he was willing to pay for the road much more 
than its cost. The transfer of the interest to him was 
effected, this company realizing a profit of over $250,000 | 
on the affair. 

The purchase of the St. Louis & Southeastern south of the | 
Ohio River was a desirable one for many reasons. It was a | 
disturbing element in Southern freight rates, and not only | 
secured some business, but also lowered the rates on very | 
much business that it did not get. Moreover, it hada right 
to joint use af the track from Guthrie to Nashville, which 
was already crowded, and nothing could be done to remedy 
this trouble. The road was secured for less than one-half its 
cost, and will probably be fully worth what has been paid 
for it. It passes through a good farming and mineral coun 
try, and furnishes, with its connecting lines, a direct connec- 
tion with the grain fields of the Northwest. 

The company agreed to build the Cumberland & Ohio, 
Southern Division, from Lebanon to Greensburg, 31 miles, 
and the work is now well advanced. 

The present management has always looked forward to 
securing on independent line to the sea-board as an outlet for 
the road. Several lines have been looked at, but the one 
now apparently most feasible is an extension of the Knox- 
ville Branch to the Kentucky line. Here it would meet lines 
under construction, and, through them, would secure connec- 


| tions to East Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina and North 
Carolina ; also, through these lines, a choice between Charles- 


| 


Gross earn, Expenses. Net earn. 
Passenger trains...... $1,585,632.90 $1,073,335 24 $512,297.66 
Rent of passenger 
OONS ...civde ebedoans BRGORGT © nccccccucecess 22,541.07 
Freight trains......... 2/627,924.67  2,082,488.5 1,545,436, 13 
Rent and detention 
freight cars......... yp 0) 71,085.51 
Rent of engines ...... oh ae 47,635.32 | 
PREG RE ek error 17,011.85 
W. U. Telegraph con- 
IR BOGE: + DOE * cdnocptsicsste 986,28 
Net profit, Commis- 
sary Department... 14,777.04 ..... Kwa diee 4 14,777.04 
2 $5,387,505.54 $3,155,823.78 $2,2531,771.76 
Total, 1877-78........ . 5,607,598.48 3,268.356.06  2,544,242.4" 
Pecrease... .... $220,002.94 $107,532.28 $112,470.66 
Per cent. of decrease. 3.88 38.30 4.80 


The passenger train —- were made up of $267,797.04 
from passengers ; $172,962.30 from express service ; $140,- 
568.36 for mail service, and $4,305.20 for train privileges. 
The earnings per mile of road, ete., compare with the pre- 
vious year as follows : 


79. Ine. or Dec, P. 








1878- 1877-78. Cc. 

Gross earnings per mile.... $5,539 $5,802 D. $263 4.5 
| pe 4 3.244 3,377 D. 133 (309 
Net earnings per mile... $2 295 $2,425 dD. $130 5.4 
Per cent, of expenses. .... 58.57 58.20 I. 0.37 0.6 


The total expenses for road repairs during the year were 
$735,482.81, a decrease of $26,897.51 from the previous 
year. ‘There were laid on the whole road 4,855 tons steel rails, 
3,557 tons new iron rails, and 459,495 new ties, renewals 
being in excess of the previous year. Most of the renewals 
on the Southern divisions, excepting the Memphis Division 
were in steel, About 5, steel have been contracted 
for for the current year, k, bridges and equipment 
have been kept not only in good, but in improving condition, 
ant the expenses for repairs and renewals have probably been 
red iced to the lowest point consistent with the proper main- 
ten nce of the property. 

The company has expended $136,864.56 thus far in 





ton, Savannah, Port Royal and Norfolk, as a sea-port ter- 
minus, und wculd also enable the compauy to comand in- 
creased respect in certain contingencies. The extension of 
65 miles could be built at a reasonable cost. 

The $1,000,000 Cecilian Branch bonds were offered for 
sale and disposed of at a very satisfactory price. 

Reference is made to the suits begun by holders of Ten 
nessee State bonds to enforce their lien on the railroads. | 
This suit affects this company’s Memphis Line from Guthrie 
to Memphis, that part of the Main Stem in Tennessee and 
the leased Nashville & Decatur road. The company has 
heretofore made full settlement with the State on the terms 
fixed by the Legislature, and it is not believed that the 
present suit will result in the enforcement of any lien as 
claimed. 

The business of the South & North Alabama increases stead- 
ily and the road promises to be self-supporting before long. 
The coal and iron interests on the line are increasing and 
promise a rapid growth with the revival of the iron trade. 

President Standiford says: ‘‘In conclusion, we can only 
say what we have often said, that our faith in the present 
and prospective value of your property is unbounded. As 
the chief channel between the Northwest, the South and the 
Southeast, with an important position toward the lines of 
the Southwest, it cannot fail, in this growing country, to be- 
come a most important factor in the carrying trade of the 
United States; and, with the improvement in all branches of 
business, now so rapidly progressing, and from which we 
shall receive our full share of the benefits arising, we believe 
that your road will make such strides in its advancement, 
that, within a few years, it will reach a point where it will 
be second to none in value as an investment, in North 
America.” 


Western Union Telegraph. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this com- | 





pany, held Oct. 8, President Norvin Green submitted the 
usual annual report of the company’s business for the year 
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reports have not been otherwise published or included 


not those of the company. The Knox & Lincoln has no funded debt, but is responsible for $2,395,000 


Mey 


ended June 30, 1878, which compares with the report of the 
preceding twelve months as follows: 








1878-79. 1877-78. 
REVOUS TOON bc0 55565 basse + coves $10,078,897 $9,335,810 
TTI ETS Pret et eT etee 5,809,119 6,173,811 
er ree $4,269,778 $3,161,999 
Construction of new lines.... ...... 138,319 216,321 

Purchase of stocks, patents, etc..... 145,135 44,75 
Interest on bonds................ hdl 430, 328 453.742 
avait obabepes aso dess ve 40,056 79,970 
LES ts Sey eee ey $754,038 $794,791 
ESS SO ey Se ee $3,515,740 $2,367,208 
VEE: cp chbauhineD seeuse occc.sdbe 2,295,306 2,103,726 


katt edsi aisaritate cecésnes 
Balance paid on A, & P. stock 





$263,482 


$683,268 
This comparison shows that the gross earnings of the com- 
pany for last year were $743,087 greater than for the pre- 


Surplus remaining 


ceding year ; the expenses $364,692 less ; the net earnings 
$1,107,779 more. he appropriation to the sinking fund 
last year was on'y $40,056, instead of $80,000, the amount 
usually set aside for that purpose in previous years. The 
net surplus of the year that remained after full payment of 
the debt incurred in the purchase of the Atlantic & Pacific 
Company’s stock and dividends, $683,268, added to the pre- 
vious surplus, makes a total surplus of $772,469. : 

The capital stock of the company is $41,073,410, of which 
there was in the treasury, belonging to the company, July 
1, 1878, $6,004,835. From this there was distributed to the 
stockholders $5,960,608, leaving the amount in the treasury 
$44,227 ,and the amount outstanding on the 30th of June, 
1879, $41,029,183. The sum paid for dividends during the 
year includes only one quarter’s dividend on the $5,960,608 
of stock that was distributed to the stockholders. 

The company’s bonded debt on June 30, 1879, compares 
with that of the preceding year as follows: 











1878. 1879. 

Bonds due March 1, 1900, 6 per cent..... $981,234 $971,514 
May 7, 1900, 7 “iy .... 3,920,000 3,920,000 
_ x” A. eet 1,373,000 1,373,000 
pA kenge a Reh aap eS aE $6,274,234 $6,264,514 

Less amount in the sinking fund and ac- 
GGT SPUN Shiv ebccicecécctcdscvevses 95,292 126,347 
Tebeks i. 704i . juste colcobaadicend $6,178,942 $6,138,167 


The number of miles of line operated at the end of the 
year was 82,987, against 81,002 in 1878, 76,955 in 1877, 
and 75,757 in 1873. The miles of wire were 211,566, 
against 206,202 in 1878, 194,828 in 1877, and 154,472 in 
1873. Number of offices open June 30, 1879, 8,534, against 
8,014 in 1878, 7,500 in 1877, and 5,740 in 1873. The total 
number of messages sent during the last year was 25,070,- 
106, against 23,918,874 in 1878, 21,158,941 in 1877, and 
14,456,832 in 1878. Yet the gross receipts of 1873 amounted 
to $9,333,018, agalnst $10,960,640 last year. Increase in 
number of messages, 10,613,269, or 88 per cent. ; increase in 
gross receipts, $1,527,622, or 16 per ceut. But the net profits 
of 1879 wers $4,800,440, against $2,757,962 in 1873, an in- 
crease of $2,042,478, or 74 per cent. 

INTERNATIONAL OCEAN TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

Of the capital stock of $1,500,000, the Western Union 
owns $1,038,500; the company itself owns $97,300, and 
others own $364,200, The net earnings of this company 
for the year ending June 30, 1879, were $220,275.50, Dur- 
ing the year there were paid regular quarterly dividends at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, and $738,900 of the bonded 
debt; leaving a surplus at the close of $77,062, which was 
more than sufficient to meet the remaining bonded liabili- 
ties falling due Oct. 1, 1879, amounting to $57,600, which, 
at this writing, have been paid as far as presented, leaving 
the company without debt and a handsome balance in the 
treasury. 

GOLD & STOCK TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

This company has a capital stock of $2,500,000, of which 
it holds in its treasury $54,450, and the Western Union 
Company owns $1,195,250, or a little less than one-half 
of the stock outstanding. The net earnings of this com- 
pany for the year ending June 30, 1879, were $260,- 
629.65, out of which were paid quarterly dividends, 
amounting to 6 per cent. to the stockholders, $35,- 
000 in interest on bonds, and $45,000 for construc- 
tion and purchase of lines and patents. The surplus of 
$30,500 has been invested in the American Speaking Tele- 
phone Company, of which latter company the Gold & Stock 
Company owns a two-thirds interest, and has the control 
and management. The Gold & Stock Company has a 
bonded debt of $500,000, maturing May 1, 1885, of which 
it owns and has in its treasury $65,000, and the Western 
Union Company holds $100,000, 

President Green concludes a general review of the com- 
pany’s affairs as follows: 

“Tt will be observed that the later quarterly statements 
show a large increase in the appropriations for new construc- 
tion. The increase in business in the last quarter of the year, 
and in the present quarter since the close of the year, has 
been so unexpectedly large that additional wires are an ab- 
solute necessity on all the main lines between New York and 
other large business centres, and they are being rapidly sup- 
> The first quarter of the ‘present year closed on Oct. 

, and sufficient returns are in to exhibit revenues considera- 
bly above the estimate, and render it very much the largest 
quarter’s business ever done by the company. e present 
year promises not to fall behind its predecessors in steady 
increase of revenues and profits.” 





